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Some years ago, when Professor Angoff 
was slaving in the editorial salt mines of 
The American Mercury—which must not 
be confused with the embarrassing period- 
ical which bears the same name today— 
he was enjoying a coffee and cake in one 
of the history-drenched hotels in the 
neighborhood of the White House, when 
a fellow journalist sat down at his table, 
exclaiming, “This will slay you, it abso- 
lutely will!” 

“Did Harry Truman decide to call 
upon Tom Dewey for advice?” 

“No. Something even stranger. Did you 
know that James V. Forrestal, yes, James 
V. Forrestal, the Secretary of the Navy, 
writes poetry and reads it—in Greek too?” 

“No, I didn’t know that. So what?” 

The journalist looked bewildered. “So 
what? A secretary of the navy writing 
and reading that stuff!” 

This attitude seems to be peculiarly 
modern American. Among the English it 
has long been common for men in politics 
and other professions to have an interest, 
even of a creative nature, in the literary 
arts and for writers to take an active in- 
terest in public life. Geoffrey Chaucer, 
father of English narrative poetry, was a 
diplomat, member of Parliament, and even 
a soldier. John Milton, always deeply in- 
volved in social questions, served as Latin 
Secretary to the Council of State, and was 
a violent anti-Royalist, siding with the 
Army against Charles I. John Donne was a 
soldier and a sailor, later secretary to Sir 
Thomas Egerton, lord keeper. Henry 
Fielding was a lawyer and judge and a 
journalist. Prime Minister Disraeli was 
simultaneously novelist and statesman. 
Among the living, Sir Charles P. Snow 
is not only a fine novelist but also a 
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mathematician and nuclear scientist. 


With the French it has been the same, | 


Statesmanship and literature have often 
gone together. Paul Claudel, poet and 
playwright, served as ambassador or min- 
ister to several countries, including the 
United States. And the man who has jus 
won the Nobel Prize in Literature, “St. 
John Perse” (Alexis Legér), has been in 
politics for forty years. As far back as 1922 





he was France’s Far Eastern Expert at | 


the Washington Disarmament Conference, 
and for years after the death of Aristide 
Briand, who in 1932 called him “my 
right arm,” he served as permanent Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs. Later, he was 
so vigorously anti-Nazi and so active in 
the French underground that the Pétain 
government stripped him of his citizen 
ship and the invading Nazis burned his 
books and manuscripts. Michel Leiris, in- 
cluded in this number of The Literary 
Review, is an anthropoligist by profession, 
a member of UNESCO's Board, and an 
authority on African culture. 

Actually, much the same situation pre 
vailed in our own earlier days. James 
Russell Lowell served as minister to Great 
Britain and Spain. Washington Irving was 
a minister to Spain, and before that served 
as secretary to our Legation at the Court 
of St. James. William Dean Howells wrot 
the campaign biography of Abraham Lin- 
coln and later became United States Com 
sul in Venice. Nathaniel Hawthorne did 
the campaign biography of Franklin 
Pierce and was rewarded with the Consul 
ship in Liverpool. Earlier he had been 
governor of the Port of Salem. John 
Greenleaf Whittier was active in local 
politics and in the Abolitionist movement. 

(continue inside back cover) 
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Communion 


K. SHanw Hosain 
“Only connect.”—E. M. Forster 


As I turn again, 

To pace with thoughtful hope 

The same well-travelled road, 

And look into the same unseeing eyes 
With patient expectation, 

A glance, arresting me 

Invites participation 

Into a private world of pain and pleasure; 
Again the sudden pause 

Upon the brink of misunderstanding, but never 
The phoenix plunge, the dying 

Into joy. 


In the muddy sky, 

Remote and angry, 

Consumed by avaricious indecision 
The kites are waiting. 























Some Modern French Poems 
Edited by Eric Sellin 


Inrropuctory Nore 


HE MORE creative works and critical studies one reads, the 

more he realizes that seldom do the latter give a true picture 
of the former. Words like “exegetic,” “intrinsic,” “extrinsic,” “con- 
ceptual,” and “organic” are essential but hackneyed words in the 
critical toolroom, unable to evoke, no matter how cleverly used, the 
sensory reaction which most modern poetry strives for: indigo fields, 
night, lute, sea, bird, sand, dog. 

Poetry is often called the highest and most difficult form of art. 
This is undoubtedly because it is the one art that refines a raw mate- 
rial utilized in utterance or in writing in everyday life. And yet, for 
that very reason, if the words are not unwarrantably obscure, the 
matter of poetry should evoke in us spontaneous images. We may 
not understand the expanse of red in an abstract painting, but the 
fact that the color is meaningful to us in daily life (and we all have 
our lucky colors, our favorite colors) allows us a first-stage recogni- 
tion of what modern art means. And we all have our favorite color 
combinations, in ties, jackets, dresses, and automobiles, and this is 
hot mere recognition, but interpretation on a subliminal level. Poetry 
may be approached in the same way. 

Criticism is basically, it seems to me, the ability of an individual 
to say in a coherent manner why he likes a combination of elements. 
Yet when all is said and done he has merely given a description of 
the subject or said in a vast paraphrase what the sensitive reader can 
intuit from the material itself. The unfortunate result of this artist- 
critic dichotomy in modern poetry is that the cultured individual 
spends much of his time reading criticism or writing criticism 
whereas he should, and once did, spend his time reading and writing 
poetry. It is lamentable that the men who read and teach literature 
today are more concerned with establishing links between countries 
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and ages than with the actual submission of themselves to a “docu- 
ment” as it stands: the utterance of an individual who most certainly 
would never have set pen to paper had he for one minute thought 
that he would someday or right away be relegated to a convenient 
pigeon-hole in a manual of literature or in an “organic” study of the 
literary period in which he happened to exist. 

It was my initial intention to discuss trends and categories, but 
I realized that to do so would have little bearing on the material 
presented and merely deprive some poems of space. It is more im- 
portant that these poets be given a good reading, not deadened by 
extraneous analyses defining—or defiling—their ids. 

Sufficient biographical data to satisfy the curious and to establish 
chronology may be found in the contributors’ column. The souls 
of the poets, it is hoped, will be felt in the following texts. 

I am indebted to the translators who have lent their talents to 
this project in a spirit compatible, I am sure, with the above premise. 
Those translations not specifically credited elsewhere are mine. 


—Eric SELLIN 
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André-Paul Bastien 
FOUR POEMS 


I 
Come time when the winds wed 
The rain heavy with the earth’s scent. 
Already the truant days of childhood are gone 
With their forbidden attics 
Their games at a pond’s edge. 


The forgotten wines of obscure worlds 
Age in the secret of cool cellars 
Fruits and flesh forbidden 

And yet promised. 


The medals at the women’s necks 
Bear the signs of destiny. 

Love lurks by the fountains 
Guitars gush water spouts. 


On clear nights 

In its quarters the moon 
Gathers the birds 

Which fled from your mouth. 


Do you remember the sleeping town 

Under the guard of the thousand and one spears 
Of its steeples 

And the forest of chimneys 

Reflecting the street’s neon? 


Do you remember that bed where the flowers 
Gave up their petals 

Tapestry of love fine dew on your flesh 
Smell of honey and warm bread? 
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At the frontiers of waiting 
I have long desired 
A song from the seas. 


We were allowed so much sweetness 
So much coolness in the noontide of the springs! 


But we had to leave the vast territories 
Without grasping all the rivers 
In the hollow of our hands. 


What mythology will tell me the secret of the coral? 


II 
Everything seemed settled. 
In the usual order of things 
The servants ran the household. 


However we had seen other signs 
Upsetting the plans. 


What ports would welcome our galleons? 


You spoke to me 

Of many-colored birds and scents 
But I listened 

To the harp of the reeds. 


III 
Where does the bark take me | 
At the whim of dead beaches? 





I go on with my solitude and hope. 


Already the stars have paled 
They show their brightness 
On the ruins of useless dreams 
Under a sky 
Where night flowers are born 
Where frozen oceans palpitate. 
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IV 
Noon frees its appetites ! 
Savage force 
Solar mosaic gnawing the rocks. 


In the innocent garden where monsters are bred 
A cypress of solitude 

Defies the mountain’s law 

Bursting pit of slow death. 


The river devours the sky 
And the trees of its banks 
Patience of our thirst. 


Life decrees adventure. 


I will speak tamed words 

Those of water those of fire 

Those of the earth those of the wind. 
But will I be able to ward off evil? 
Fugitive arabesques 

Slags of a vertical world 

Who will sign for your birth? 


The mares shake their manes 

And carry the Furies to the attack of the peaks. 

The centuries have worn our memory 

A new world questions space. | 
Frenzy of exasperated hearts 

Passion of bodies devoted to crematory rites 
Pride witness to sidereal battles! 


Among the ruins already 
The broken iron 

Of useless spears rusts 
O warriors! 
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Yves battistini 


ZERO TIME 


Grass and the murmurs of night 
restless oars of the reeds. 


The meteor of a burnt rose 
in the cindered zinc of the moon. 


Lost wind. 


The dawn unquenched by resistant water 
in the traps of the deep earth. 


IN THE INDIGO FIELDS 


White schooners 

through the indigo bearings 
of the air 

dreamily 

drift on the indigo 

depths 


trees 

on the indigo banks 
of the wind 

dream 

of gardens of indigo 
snow 


blue boughs 

white ships 

the high indigo clouds 
raise their prows 

sink their roots 

in the foam of the indigo 


fields. 
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THE PLATONISTS 
Suddenly I fell 


on the flowers’ throat 

the boat of the stars 

made foam fly 

in the green summer night 


torn from the quicksand of flames 
an arrow 
touched the target of shade 


water lamps iridesced 

on discovering clayish forms 
stilled by the dark walls 
that the dawn-scents 

would soon awaken 

while to their sand brows 

the first solar beings 

press their pensive lips 


transparency raised itself 
to the vinous ribbing of the earth 
} and untied the sparkling network of the day. 
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Marcel Béalu 


THE FISHBOWL 


Impossible to read with that fish in its bowl! My 
glances turned towards it continually as it moved and 
shone, the only bit of life that stirred in my solitude. 
Staring at the globe of glass, I felt that its tenant would 
pass through the transparency to swim into the room 
and mock me with its golden undulations. One day, in a 
fit of impatience, I broke the bowl. On the floor lay a 
scintillation like a fountain of sparks. To ensure my 
revenge I picked up the little animal and for one last 
time it trembled in my hand. And then, to my great 
astonishment, just as it became motionless, I held in my 
fingers merely a frozen object, which was a key of gold. 
The key! .. . And in a flash I understood. I flung out 
of my room like a maniac, I crossed the town and with 
the aid of that miraculous key I entered the house whose 
threshold yesterday had been forbidden, the house of 
my beloved. She was waiting for me, a thousandfold 
more beautiful than I had seen her in my dreams. I 
took her in my arms, and her twists brought back for a 
moment the last movements of the golden fish. But 
already she was enveloping me with the caress of 
streams. And as I arrived at the paroxysm of pleasure, 
the walls about me took on the brilliance of crystal, 
while a mortal cold spread through my whole body 
and I felt, with horror, my flesh cover over with scales. 








“~ 


(translated by Clark Mills) 











| 
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Alain Bosquet 


THREE POEMS FROM WHAT FORGOTTEN KINGDOM? 


I 
The south wind eroded men. 
The temples lost their birds. 
One bought horizons 
under lime trees, as one buys 
virgins in the streets. 
The city fell on its knees. 
The sick river went begging 
every morning from door to door 
the echo of its own scorn. 
“Tt would be better,” said the wizard, 
“for the jaguar to slaughter 
our land after all.” But the jaguar 
preferred the blood of a tree. 
Decadence was decreed 
and observed for a thousand years. 


2 
Far away that rusty cat. Far away 
that scraping tree. Far away 
that island prostituting itself, 
to buy itself a woman’s name. 
Far away that imprisoned blue. 
Far away those cantankerous volcanoes. 
Here nothing’s left! Not sadness 
or sighs, those bare palm trees. 
Here each of us has died 
so often for twenty centuries 
that he doesn’t know how to go about 
dying a death that kills. 


In every bird a mountain slept. 
In every hand the sacred reptile 
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ate salt. In every street of the port 

an old bishop questioned a tree. 

The wine was quite bare, and by the river 
we mourned the savannas disappeared 
since their rendezvous with the snow. 
Because he lacked fire, the wizard took 
the burning city as a bride. 


(translated by Charles Guenther ) 


POEMS FROM FIRST TESTAMENT 


I 
I said “apple”; the apple said to me “lie”; 
And “vulture”; the vulture didn’t reply. 
Through my book, in the evening, a comet extends, 
And love is love only if twelve times reread. 


My body, that too is a volume to read, 

Just as we read the horizon, a knee. 

To live or to write, write or live? I sigh, 

In the Word my flesh has made up its mind. 


So russet, October laid out on a page; 

So green is April, scarcely aged 

By a word saying love, rapt in an image. 
The month that I have to revise is so grey. 


Just now a lamb wandered out of my words; 
It took a few steps in the summer sky. 

My so verbal lamb, will you graze contented 
On, verbal, the grass I’ve just invented ? 


II 
I’m a tree. Believe me: look at my leaves; 
Pll give you odds that the truth is green. 
In mind still human, apart in the wood, 
A proud oak by preference misunderstood. 


I’m a tree. Believe me: I provide 
My brothers with loftier vertigo. 





] 
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Now the sequoia’s sap has dried, 
I'd give him my own, if he wished it so. 


I’m an eagle. Believe me: look at my pinions. 
I’ve kept a horizon warm forty nights. 

When it cracks its shell, it will have my opinion 
Gratis: the worst of prisons is life. 


I’m an eagle. Believe me: on mountain heights 

I am writing my epic. Don’t stick out your neck— 
You'll never read my clandestine rhymes; 

Be grateful for verses an owl recites. 


I’m a river. Believe me: look at my shores. 
Every morning a colt comes to say, 
“Follow me, I come alive in your mirrors; 
The eyes of my filly hold me in shade.” 


I’m a river. Open day and night 

Is my office, a travel agency 

Closed to a poet who travels too light. 
I end up in prose—they call it the sea. 


I’m a grey pebble. That’s all my estate. 

I dream, growing harder, the dreams I desire: 
The planet is soft, and I arbitrate 

The endless conflict of cold against fire. 


I’m a grey pebble someone aims 

In a springtime park; and it strikes an old man. 
Did he live? Indifference is my name. 

Don’t cry! The guilty party is chance. 


Am I being or thing? I am what opposes 
Mystery’s handprint to signals of error. 

The fault that is I—what metamorphosis 
Can ever translate its rage and its terror? 


But I have to breathe, O my bird of fire! 
Let’s live by heart without thinking, at last. 
My life—as I willed—is only a satire 

Of life. Your forgiveness, unfortunate past! 


319 
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O my rigorous book, I must be cleansed 
Of your involutions before I can live! 
My life—as I willed—is barely the wreck 
Of a life. Poor future, can you forgive? 


O my feline sun, you dance, you escape 
Roaring through fields! All denial ends 
When I strip my words of their violet veils. 
My naked words, will you be my friends? 


III 
I said “apple”; the apple said to me “lie”, 
And “vulture”; the vulture can never reply. 
Entombed in my book the long comet flies. 
Now love is love only if twelve times revised. 


My flesh—that too is a book not to read; 
You can read the horizon, never a knee. 

I don’t want to live or to write, I sigh. 

In the Word my flesh loses track of its mind. 


All comes full circle. Go on with the show. 
This sterile poem may flower one day. 

Life is all in the writing, you know. 

In fact, I exist; self-destruction must pay. 


The poem speaks only of poetry. 

That’s decadence, and the adult wide-awake. 
The poet has spoken—that’s heresy. 

For believing he’s welcome he'll go to the stake. 


From the route of instinct I turned at the start; 
I’ve travelled toward me with chance as my guide. 
In my life I don’t play the leading part; 

Only my poem can understand why. 


When, to be lucid, each day I have died, 
Only my poem understood what I meant. 
It is free, and won’t hear of my suicide; 

It is free, and I am its testament. 


(translated by Patricia Terry) 
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René-Guy Cadou | 


DECEMBER EVENING 


Where are you tonight friends full of rumors 

In what long transferred corner of my life? 

O Id like to be able noiselessly to make you hear 

This minute grass-movement of my hands 

Seeking your hands in the opaque under the shallow water 
Of one day, along the shores of destiny! 

What did I do to detain you when you were 

In the dull waters of my sadness, covered with sand 

In this level of softness where nothing counts any more 
But a few drops of very pure rain like tears? 

Pardon me for loving you through myself 

For losing you endlessly in the crowd 

O hawkers of intimate journals, only prophets 

Only friends in this world and anywhere else! 


(translated by Charles Guenther) 


THE EVENTS OF THE PLAY 


I haven’t forgotten 

The trembling grass or the wet mushrooms 

The old-fashioned cycles in the light evenings 
The frost on the crosses in the small cemetery 
The room is high and dark and the Pigeon lamp 
Sadly pecks the seeds of the ceiling 

Night frightens the dogs In the lowlands 
We hear a chestnut like a falling body 
And it’s time to wake up the bloody cocks and the constables | 
The old blue coach in the same scenery 

And the dread of morning in the long corridor 

I burrow on my knees under the new wallpaper 

Where the rainy night remains and I hurry 

To cry for a long time before succumbing 
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To the fragrant call and disorder of the attic 

O what can we do with time when time’s accompanied 

By all the chattering insomnia of the fields 

And what can we do with ourselves when we're only seven 
And how rich in the midst of this radiance 

We dream of dark wells and lost money. 


(translated by Charles Guenther) 


IS IT CHRIST OR A FRIEND? 


Is it Christ or a friend 
Knocking so early at the door? 
There are four to take him away 
And the taxi driver 


“Let me take my coat 

The wind is strong in the country” 
“Don’t worry about it sir 

We'll take care of you ourselves” 





May the Lord hear me now 

Said Max Jacob crossing himself 
May he let me die 

On the straw they stole! 


(translated by Charles Guenther) 


LANDSCAPE OF MY LOVE 


Landscape of my love 

Entirely in my village 

Where daily I untie 

The knots of hemp and smoke 


Tiles bathed by pigeons 

Which sing under the evening hand 
scales of new seasons 

Turn-tables of hope 
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Prairies of Sunday painters 
Foot-bridges in sleeping woods 
O animals moving your haunches 
In a long dream of wheat 


And you river under the willows 
Plain window caressed 

By a trout and my shoulder 
And all past days 


I believe in you in all things 
Which truthfully 

Speak for me find an answer 
By reason of my silence. 


(translated by Charles Guenther) 


O MY FATHER I HAD CHOSEN 


O my father I had chosen 

This roof resembling your shoulder 
And slowly you became 

A deep sleep just like it 


You rose up to your hands 

Like silent fountains 

And your gaze sometimes fell 

On a passer-by on the other shore 


So perhaps you thought 

To escape with that man 

Who at the same time every day 
Was scared to live again. 


(translated by Charles Guenther) 
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Jean Cayrol 
FOUR POEMS 


I 
Down with the leaf 


cries the bird 


Down with the sky 
cries the bird 


Down with man 
cries the bird 


and the tree is born again 
in the royal air of birds 
the countryside is ready 
breaking like glass 
and already so beautiful 
all the birds have been there 
for millennia 

II 
The ruins are soft at dawn 
and bright like beehives 


the horses we harness 
draw the sun closer 








the ruins are old at dawn 
and have no more enemies 
the bird utters its cry 

the dead steal it 


the ruins are bright at dawn 
one sees so vast a landscape 
through their dormers 

and birds 

prouder than hostages 


Ill 
The secret is in the room 
on the water jug 
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on the flowers which tremble 
at their shadow’s surfeit 


a minute more 

and all was said 

on the bed 

narrow and long like a wave 
at dawn 


a minute more 

and on the window 
the confession shone 
before the city sleeping 
like an arena 


this secret 
which gives its life 
for other secrets. 


IV 
I go toward death 
sumptuously 
in the old decor 
of autumn 
and wind 


in the waters knotted 
with the black of ponds 
in the extinguished fruit 
the seeds are cast 


I go toward death 
holding from afar 
the shadow I forsook 


I go toward death 

the dry laughter of the hay 
and the sleeping mirror 
need me 


I go toward death 
with my whole life 
if any of it remains 
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Georges-Emmanuel Clancier 


SEASONS 
(For Raymond Queneau) 


I 
Terrible fires of Saint-John 
Tore the villages. 
No wine, but blood 
No grass, but bodies 
No wheat, but death. 


II 
The town ran aflame. 
Through its dreams and flesh 
Stone women, naked, fell 
Like arrows to their graves. 
The cry of the darkness trembled. 


Ill 
Breasts should fly 
To loves in the hinterland .. . 
But who still dares 
Linger in the prairies? 
Gold and the dead 
Press the world. : 


IV 
A young winter rose over Paris 
An adolescent of harsh laughter gleaming, 
The chilly girls of the gilded air 
Made themselves furs of the forest, 





————— as 


The city resembled life 

When from its sickly grief 
God knows what glory rose. ‘ 
And our tears became tears of pride. 
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VOWS 
(For Anne) 


I 
As the sun fell one left. 
Sweetly she had followed me to the forest’s first tree. 


Of the girls of youth, and snows, she had the first face, 
And it melted in her body’s flame, slowly became a flower. 


She left, alone, and I stayed before the night, alone, 
Dreaming her blindly, awaiting her without the token of flesh, 


In the poverty of her, unknown and shy, 
Who will be able to wait for me someday by the red springs of the 
forest. 


II 
Why did you give me lost dawns and cries? 
The mornings of lazy memories 
And all the points of light 
Which pricked tears and cries 
Beneath your flesh? 


Why did you give me those mad landscapes and empty gestures 
Which went away on the first wind of life 
And suddenly left me the great weight of my arms, 
My glances, and the ferocious cadence 
Of my heart? 


Ill 

Let the hill fall and the valley rise, 
Let the ocean be a soft field of seaweed 
And the thousands of rivers one white road, 
Let the moon and the night fuse with the earth, 

And then I will see her, . 
Sweet enemy of mine from before the stars’ birth, 

Woman I love. 
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Birago Diop 
BREATHS 


Listen more often 

to things than to beings. 

The fire’s voice may be heard; 
hear the water’s voice, 

in the wind listen 

to the sobbing thickets. 

It is the breath of the elders .. . 


Those who are dead have never gone, 

they are in the ever-clearing shadow 

and in the ever-thickening shadow, 

the dead are not under the ground: 

they are in the trembling tree, 

they are in the moaning wood, 

they are in the flowing water, 

they are in the cellar, they are in the crowd: 
the dead are not dead. 





Listen more often 

to things than to beings. 
The fire’s voice may be heard; 
hear the water’s voice, 

in the wind listen 

to the sobbing thickets. 

It is the breath of the elders, 
the breath of the dead elders, 
who have not gone, 

who are not below ground, 
who are not dead. 


Those who are dead have never gone, 
they are in the woman’s breast, 

they are in the whimpering child 
and in blazing embers. 

The dead are not under the ground. 
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They are in the dying fire, 

they are in the weeping grass, 

they are in the moaning rock, 

they are in the forest, in the dwelling: 
the dead are not dead. 


Listen more often 

to things than to beings. 

The fire’s voice may be heard; 
hear the water’s voice, 

in the wind listen 

to the sobbing thickets. 

It is the breath of the elders. 


VIATICUM 


In one of the three canaries 

one of the three canaries where on certain evenings 
serene souls 

and the breath of ancestors return, 

ancestors who were men, 

ancestors who were wise, 

Mother soaked three fingers, 

three fingers of her left hand: 

the thumb, the index, and the middle finger. 
I, too, soaked three fingers, 

three fingers of my right hand: 

the thumb, the index, and the middle finger. 


With her three fingers red with blood, 
dog’s blood, 

bull’s blood, 

goat’s blood, 

Mother touched me thrice. 

She touched my brow with her thumb, 
with her index my left breast, 

and my navel with her middle finger. 
And I held out my fingers red with blood, 
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dog’s blood, 

bull’s blood, 

goat’s blood. 

I held my three fingers out to the winds, 
to the north wind, the east wind, 

the south wind, the west wind; 

and I raised my three fingers to the Moon, 
to the full Moon, the full and naked Moon 
in the heart of the greatest canary. 





I thrust my three fingers in the sand, 
in the chilled sand. 


Mother said: “Go out in the world, go, 
in Life they will be at your heels.” 


And since then I go along paths, 

along paths and highways, 

beyond the sea and farther, farther still, 
beyond the sea and farther, farther still, 
beyond the sea and beyond the beyond. 
And when I come near bad men, 

who are black-hearted men, 

when I come near the envious, 

who are black-hearted men, 

before me strides the breath of my elders. 


owt & Se, «8 Ge Oe Geet Gee ene 
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David Diop 


RAMA KAM 
(Song for a Negress) 


I love your glance of a wild beast 
And your mouth has the savor of mangos 
Rama Kam 
Your body is the black pigment 
Which makes desire sing 
Rama Kam 
When you pass 
The most beautiful are jealous 
Of the warm rhythm of your hips 
Rama Kam 
When you dance 
The tom-tom Rama Kam 
The tom-tom stretched like the sex of victory 
Pants beneath the bounding fingers of the dervish 
And when you love Rama Kam 
It is a tornado which trembles 
In your flesh like a night of lightning 
And leaves me rich with your breath 
Oh Rama Kam! 


BESIDE YOU 


Beside you I have found my name again 

My name long hidden under the salt of distances 

I have found eyes which do not veil fevers 

And your laugh like the flame piercing the dark 

Has given me Africa again beyond the snows of yesterday 

Ten years my love 

And the mornings of illusions and the debris of ideas 

And slumbers peopled by alcohol 

Ten years and the breath of the world has poured out its suffering 


to me 
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That suffering which fills the present with the taste of morrows 
And forms love into an infinite river 

Beside you I have found again the memory of my blood 

And the necklaces of laughter around the days 

The days sparkling with renewed joys. 





AFRICA 
(For my Mother) 


Africa my Africa 

Africa of the proud warriors in ancestral savannas 
Africa that my grandmother sings 

Beside her distant river 

I have never known you 

But my gaze is full of your blood 

Your fine black blood spread over the fields 

The blood of your sweat 

The sweat of your toil 

The toil of slavery 

The slavery of your children 

Africa tell me Africa 

Are you that back bending 

And lying down under the weight of humility 
That trembling back with red stripes 

Which says yes to the lash on the paths of the noon hour 
Then a voice gravely answered me 

Impetuous son that young and robust tree 

That tree over there 

Splendidly alone among the white and faded flowers 
Is Africa your Africa which grows up again 
Patiently obstinately grows up again 

And whose fruits little by little acquire 

The bitter taste of liberty. 
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THE STAR OF FROST 

I 


The night has lost its face that once was ours 
And we are nothing, as soul and body divide, 
But obscure beings to their own shipwreck bound 
By the shift without end of these unknown tides. 


Here the sea has become only foreboding murmur, 
The sky which desired us once, sighs instead, 

And in the dark we follow another timeless dark 
That one where the living are closed with the dead. 


Night confuses the sea’s creatures with its own 
And can no longer suffer from our wounds alone, 
Those branches of flesh frozen in our embrace .. . 


—We have seen our star of frost go dim in a breath, 
Love, to be sure you alone will see its face, 
We seek the right to survive you in your death. 


II 
Possessed by the same face, body and soul, 
Face that hides the god who would banish us, 
Here we are, the survivors, bound to a wound, 
Lovely stormy tree that we must become. 


A star of the sea adds its foliage there 

To this intertwining that will never end, 

But we only caress in that flowing hair 

The flight of a shadow and its remembrance. 


Day lends to night this long white hand, 
This shape of a bird, this wing, this frond, 
And this flower of snow that blackens fire. 
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But we, deprived by the god who conceals us, 
Have nothing to stifle but our own despair 
In that heart which another heart steals alive. 


(translated by May Sarton) 


PLAINTES, II 


The dead do not make holes in the ground, 

The dead never go in such loneliness 

As when they have to keep silence like us 

Before the peace of the shroud and its whiteness. 


The unsleeping dead, their eyelids open, 
The dead crushed by their arms in a cross, 
Keep forever these shapes of abandon 
That the wind takes hunting their voice. 


The dead whose heart in our own surprises 
The unending echo of its own beat, 

They will not go and die at a neighbor’s: 
But in our torment they will fall asleep . . . 


The dead delivered from all this spirit 
Whose weight of flesh cannot suffer anymore 
Give us a sun without flame to inherit, 

That fruit of a love that is slow to mature. 


The great distant dead, over there, wait for us, 

Long to see again what they have overcome, 

And we with the shreds of ourselves they have left us 
Still weep to be those who have to live on. 


(translated by May Sarton) 
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Pierre Emmanuel 


THE ART OF POETRY 


Thousands of years of fine sand 
That’s the age of the new dawn 
A thousand parchment dunes 

From the wrinkles of my brow 


This man who tramps about 
In the cold of the first morning 
Sees the dove go far away 

And the garden vanish 


Lost paradise of images 

Every day my hand rewrites you 
But tears up page after page 
Your ink-stained dream 


And beyond the wall my speech 
Dust or pollen flies out of reach 


(translated by Charles Guenther) 


A WOMAN BROUGHT NAKED FACE TO FACE 
WITH THE SKY 


A woman brought naked face to face with the sky 
and half-opened by the pale blue steel of silence 
displays her blood on the stairway of my years 

(Death alone agrees with those hard steps 

built deliberately so that She would be killed on them) 


This blood is beautiful with the plain whiteness of the walls 
beautiful with the sun that’s reflected there unconcerned 
beautiful with the nakedness of women who tread on it: 
it foams and fondles their light feet 

like lace at the foot of a summer evening. 


(translated by Charles Guenther) 
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SLOPE OF AGE 


I 


The downgrade of death hasn’t any shadow 
And its gentleness slopes down majestically 


The tall trees of your childhood go before you 

The tall trees of wisdom 

Were at the meeting-place beforehand 

And their sapwood on which your name is inscribed 
Stay alive, for you haven’t changed. Nothing has changed. 
The counterpoint from russet to green is the memory 
Of what is going to come, which resembles 

The eternal afternoon of a summer day 

The eternal fiancée of your holidays. 


II 


You recognize every bend of the sunken roads 
Which you’ve never taken before. There’s the turn 
To the barns, and it’s daybreak again. 

The door has the same dovelike motion 

For hello and good-by. Time laden with grain 

Falls back in its rut again with the pace of oxen 

And if the axle squeaks a little more than this morning 
It’s because the day’s end weighs its load of sheaves. 


Dawn stays in night’s embrasure 

And does honors to your threshold. It fills 

Your arms: it’s the heaviest and the lightest thing 

An armful of wind where your whole life remains 
Another step and you'll be in the house 

Having crossed the threshold forded the little stream. 





( 
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Ill 
Beautiful day! I’ve tied you under my knee 
I’ve pitched the smell of the sun on the haystacks 
As before at the edge of the field (she was there 
Not long ago) I’d have wanted—did I want? 
To know the chaste sixteen years under the dress 
Too well drawn up 


I see her again (I don’t know 
Her name any more) her fingers curled at her ankles 
Seated at evening prayer in view of the sky 
Halfway to eternity on the hill 





Did I grow old? Like a grieving for blond hair 

The wind comes washing my shoulder. A river 

Rocks me between two currents in the shade of my eyelashes 
And my gaze is far from its source. Did I float 

Or am I a twig in the current of the soul and the sky 
Which vainly erases and rewrites the same story 

Not knowing any more if it belongs to the tree or the water? 
Which holds me prisoner: the river or the shore? 

Which remembers and endures: the tree? the wave’s bed? 
Have I plucked faces all my life 

As a child tears flowers apart on a stream? 


No, this gaze isn’t the river. If I call 

Oblivion the transparency where the eternal bathes 
And blindness the memory of the invisible, 

It’s because I could see only with eyes of flesh 
What passes from memory, not the woof 

Which I ignore and am made of: the Other, 

Of whose eyes I’ve kept nothing except this light 
Which tames me on the strange Lethean shores. 





(translated by Charles Guenther) 
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LONDON, MARCH 1945 


In the cemetery of Royal Hospital Road 

The grass seems almost as old as the graves. 
Around us with flaxen beards and red tunics stroll 
(Old toys we put aside when evening falls) 

The veterans of some forgotten wars. 

A helmet yawns over a grave. The face 

Of the dead soldier is a cave in which the past 
Grows narrower like the echo of a shell: 

Only the antenna of ants is still stirred by it. 


Faces of the living which penetrate the stone 
Sealed, compact, rough slabs laid over wells 
Whose jealous water is wary of the light: 
Prostitutes more patient than death 
Long rows watching for something indescribably sad 
A bus, the Queen Mother or even death; 
Husky-voiced tub thumpers spouting laughs 
At Marble Arch where girls go off in pairs 
To sing a psalm and abandon themselves on the lawns 
To some misadventurous lover, even more disgraceful 
Than they, and taking vengeance with those gentle 
Strangling hands, suddenly enormous 

(The spider 
Is lost in the grass, and the slim hands are appeased 
Until some beautiful evening the illuminating spasm 
Of the other flesh reappears to haunt them: and press 
Their thumbs tenderly on the too naked image 
Whose throat is whiter than moonlight through the trees) 


The double-deck buses lurch in the narrow streets 


Brushing past the apartments. O gaze 
To the point of disgust at a series of so many intimacies 
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Whose bricks are porous to fear, then at the decayed 
City exposing its gums that are bruised 
And blood-stained by the dust of those bricks. 


Millions go away in pairs without reason 

And others go alone without reason: the former want 
To throw their leaden counterweight overboard 

The others want to founder in a bare breast. The spring-water 
Of the first lies stagnant in the others’ hearts. Only tears 
Clusters of black grapes refresh the city 

But tears and rain winds and rumbling 

Have a salt still stirring the unquenchable thirst 

That suckles only lightning from the clouds. I drink 
The crowd whose concern is drained by the streets, 
Only your deserts are left to slake my thirst 

O footprints, shifting sands where the alien moves 

A sleepwalker in a dream using up his day. 


Who knows how to set him on his course again? None. 
Will one lost man go to another and ask 

For that road which forgets itself, groping 

And winding without ever reaching around the heart? 
London, O skein entangled in the fog 

Everyone hurries the thread of his life, and happiness 
Snaps 


You would be lost, Lord, in these alleys 
Where beyond the walls emaciated by winter 
But wretched and haggard as a blind man’s eyes 
Someone (maybe I) waits and despairs 
Of hearing his last, his only chance approaching in the distance! 
The morning light brought in by your bright footsteps. 


(translated by Charles Guenther) 





























Jean Follain 


SELF-MUTILATION 


To avoid serving 

in the army of the emperor, 
one fine night with a hatchet, 
the master deprived himself 
of two big fingers; 

his young blonde wife 
bandaged the wound tenderly 
and the yellow-hearted pansies 
trembled in the flower-bed, 
the master’s two dogs howled 
when they lay him on his bed, 
and the lamps grew sooty 
surrounded by butterflies ; 

but the women assembled 

in the village square 

under the redness of the clouds 
said that what they saw 

was the blood of soldiers. 


THE BIRD STUFFER 


The taxidermist was seated 
in front of the pink throats 
the green or purple wings 
of his sparrows 

dreaming of his lover 

with such a different body 
yet sometimes so like 

that of the birds 

that it seemed very 

strange to him 

in its curves and volumes 
its colors and its attire 

and in its shadows. 
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TIMELESS 


Safe and sound the forgotten fish 
rest in the dismal pond 

wreathed in nuances 

the dogs watch 

as witnesses of man; 

the trembling of the hollow oak 
the far cry of a bird 

reach the knight who returns 
from a thirty-year war. 


(translated by Clark Mills) 


THE FOX 


Sometimes in our nights a fox roams 
which on the sleeping earth 

ekes out a dangerous living 

brushing by the sugary leaf 

and from the long dream of the spoils 

of infancy and shame 

filled still with the mysteries of warm bread 
and the flaming fires of thatched huts 

we awake with thirst-dried throats. 


THE CHILDREN 


The children play at acting 

until the supper hour 

in the night that comes 

then the grown-ups call them 

the boy’s eyes are so clear 

and here is she who will die young 
and one whose body will be alone 
all of them wash their hands 

in shadow near the blaze of plants 
and are still at that time 

when one lives in eternity. 


(translated by Clark Mills) 
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Jean Grosjean 


JONAS 
(Vocation ) 


Obsession at the horn’s sound. It grows hoarse behind the puerile 
branching of bows. A dance of leaves in the square. Horn in the 
woods. Raised from the earth by the bull, everyone cheers. The horn 
is the passing wind, no one understands. 


Ridiculous to think oneself linked by dwarfs. Reality I stand on 
your finger and your palm is my only landscape. Unless you grace 
me with your hippic laughter to suscitate an untold world. 


All the trees are in bloom to the depths of the distant sky. The; 
didn’t expect that. Perhaps it is snow, but warm and scented. I do not 
spy on passions behind hedges. More swiftly. The wheels fall of 
There are days when matter is only the movement of the mind. 


CAIN: 
(fragment) 


Spin, ravens, in the torpor of the world, 

Cover the gods with cries of shade and dung, 
But you, burin of time, engrave upon curled 
Waves my days borne off upon their slopes sung. 


I have, with my hands, on the bank, drunk love, 
But in the heart’s depth, who has calmed the bane 
Of the river’s wrath? Now let the gods who've 
Flaunted their joy upon us be profane. 


Since at their sight my sickness denies them, 
The gods are mad to think that they have won. 
Let them be fooled, by their own stratagem, 

Let them be mocked by a barbarous sun. 


Let me be of another race, defile 
The poise of the gods. I curse them at heart. 
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Let the sunshine of my teeth should I smile 
Brazen a fish in the waves’ nether part. 


The art of the gods is a trap, a net 

In which you, love, too, were long held hostage. 
Escape, my heart, like a butterfly set 

Loose to bareback ride upon the foliage. 


The clouds and wild ducks have flown away 
To perish at the borders of a banned 

Realm, but now there has settled on my hand 
The courage of a murder prudent for today. 





DEATH ACCUSES: 


Dear night. After-pyre. The wise man’s moment. 
Once the heathen has burned, the heavens clear. 
Pre-darkness is the respite of high priests, 
When the gods are tired, the people dead. 


The gods, neglected, fled into the brush 
With the bright dust of the pyre’s aftermath. 
Time of the prefects, profits, and roadways: 
Man in the ditch, his folklore in Louvres. 


Man builded for his kings who killed him then, 

And the satrap sectioned out the land, 

Registered, counted, weighed, and wronged the land. 
And I, Death, become discreet anew. 





The days of the turbulent tribes are done: 

I have served peace, industry, and order well. 
Branchy winter keeps the vigil by banks: 

I, Death, sleep, like a bitch, at the scribe’s feet. 


To order the steps, poise, and swords of brutes 
Is easy, yet had to be considered. 

To forge engines to boom louder than man, 
Then orate, calm, on flat fields of corpses. 

















The skillful gesture always has clean hands: 

I harrowed man and let the angel bloom 
(I'd have chipped my scythe on a tally-sheet). 
I’m idle now. What? the owl so soon? 


I like, after toil, to rest with princes: 

I have well earned their soup of laurel-sauce. 
What? Jackals already? Nothing for them: 
I am seated in honor with angels. 


What? Rumblings from the slag heap of Rama? 
Cries? Revolt among the Ephratans? 

Dine in peace, I leave to check them, Princes. 
Ha!! all the dead trample on our kingdom. 


ABRAM: 


In the dark tree of my thought, the stars, 
Pressed on by their mute shepherd, trample 
The image they make in me. These icy fruits 
Ripened on the branches of the fiery glow slip 
Down to my fingers. God knows no ladder 
Would have profaned the heaven with attack. 


Sometimes the low vow of the water strikes 
The daring sorrel on the bank. Thin crickets 
Make their frailest song so that an anguish 
Might reveal an endless void unto my ear 


THE LITERARY REVIEW 


Such as the void with which your boundless torches 


Showing my heart naught, Night, confuses it. 


Night, if still your darkest shadow deepen, 
If your silence heighten destiny’s craft, 
Be nude for me when the moon climbs skyward 
In the leafy perfume of your two breasts. 
I'll owe less sleeplessness to the screech owl 
Than to guessing what child you will bear. 


Throw your clothes to the ravenous quitch-grass, 
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Lay down your shadow in shades where the hay 
For pleasure longs only to have your legs 
And that I find in your dark eden, Night, 
Your snowy knees and your breasts of boxwood, 
Your far-storm eyes, your fingers of ashes. 


Other and elsewhere! but I know you still 
When I perceive my first name born in you. 
Virgin at zenith, inviolable gem 

Whose dazzle itself is a veil, forget 

My eyes that the whole sky hastens to tip 
Into the nadir of God’s secret will. 





The yearly suspense of the howling dogs 

Subtends your night with its milky arch. 

Just this one hour, virgin, then no more! 

All angels, to adorn your supreme hour, 

Come down toward your Erebus with felt-like steps 
On the gold wires the slightest misstep breaks. 


In the black August sky, each angel rises 

In flames brighter than the wreckage of cosmic 
Disasters: ten thousand fall into your hair 
Gleaming with the great iconoclasts’ seal, 

Three hundred before the portals of your eyes 
And, on your unnamed slope, the purest of them. 





Think, beloved soul, how many sapphires wink 
In this mourning alcove for your elders, 

How many jewels the sea grinds at the dike 

Of a sky whose seven windows God walled, 
How all fires on the black capes of time 
Tremble at the mingled breath of lovers. 


And cradle me, ship, in your obscure waves, 

With the slow thrust with which all shores are left. 
Calm my too close evil or let it stay 

Within your swells on which the dead are drunk. 
Let me know peace in those murmurings 

Where your remorse at winning reveals your faults. 
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Guillevic 


FACE 


Barren land, brushwood land,—rocks 
Teased dry 


Earth 

Parched throat 

Asking for milk, 

Female without male, hill 
Scalded ant’s nest, 

Earth belly-less, brass band 
Face 

Of a judge. 


(translated by Emile Snyder) 


NEWS ITEM 


Did you have to make such fuss 
About a chair? 


—It has nothing to do with the crime. 


It’s some old wood 
Resting 

Forgetting the tree— 
And its grudge 

Is powerless. 


It wants nothing more, 
It owes nothing more, 
It has its own vortex, 
It takes care of itself. 


(translated by Emile Snyder) 
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LIFE GROWS 


When we are told: 
Life grows, it is not 


That the body of women 
Becomes vaster, nor that the trees 


Have begun to ascend 
Beyond the clouds, 


That one can travel 
In the tiniest of flowers 


And the lovers 
Can wed for a whole lot of days 


But it means, quite simply, 
That it becomes difficult 
To live simply. 


(translated by Emile Snyder) 


AWARENESS 


Words 
Are for knowing. 


When you look at a tree and speak the word: cloth 
You think you know, and even touch, 
That which will come out of it. 


You struggle to finish it 
By the cool of the evening 


And the fear 
Is almost gone. 


(translated by Emile Snyder) 
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AMULETS 
(For Louis Aragon) 


The saw enters the wood 
The wood is split 

And it is the saw 

That cried. 


* * * 
The birds in the throat 
Have remained loyal 
To a later Spring 

* * * 
It was not 
The wing of a bird 


It was a leaf 
Flapping in the wind. 


Only, 
There wasn’t any wind. 


* * * 


A sloping meadow, intelligent, 
Was wondering how it deserved 
The kindness of hawthorns. 


(translated by Emile Snyder) 
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Denise Jallais 


SUICIDE 
The blood like warm oil 


Flows over my fingers 
And the floor too 
Has blue veins opening 


And you stop my kingdom of happiness 
With a handkerchief 

And you tie up my death 

Red and free 

With a tourniquet 

And you wash the stains 

And you kiss me 

And you put me to sleep. 


I am still a prisoner 
And my dress is all dirty. 


POEM 


If wheat grew from my heart 
It would be for you 
It would be for you 


If clover grew in my hands 
It would be for you 
It would be for you 


If holly 

If mistletoe 
If apples 

If thatch 

If the wind 
If the sea 


It would be for you 
It would be for you 
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FOR MY DEAD CHILD 


I will only give you cypresses 

For Christmas trees 

And as the wind puts out candles 
I will only be able to hang the stars 
On their branches 

And if the snow falls 

To give you flakes 


But perhaps somewhere there is 
A fir tree for dead children 


* * * 


Rain on the tides 

Rain on the highway 

On gathered grass 

Rain 

On the new coats 

On the tears 

And the chrysanthemums 
Rain on your grave 


Completely bare 
Not to be mistaken 
For another 


* * * 


I bring you no flower 
But do not forget you 
You are well-behaved 
Moreso than your brother 
I picture you 

With a complexion of apricots 
And light hair 

All children’s faces 

Are like yours 

And I have even invented 
Your smile 
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YOU 


Seated on the dune 
I watch the crossroad lights 


Red to stop your heart 
Yellow to light you with sun 
Green to permit you 


And the cars pass under the rain 
As in a surging mist 
Toward the mingled odor of beach and green oaks 


I watch the crossroad lights 
Wise like the beacons of the sea 
And your changing shadow 
Which slowly grows 

In the distance on the highway 


Maryse Lafont 


GREEN AND PURPLE 


I 
We needn't 
Recognize 
The form of the coral 
on the ruined sand. 
No hand could pick 
The flower that frees itself. 
Everything begins 
Like fire, the torrent, 
The languid lover. 
And the harvest, and the house 
Fall to slumber 
Under the hard stars. 
One day 
The ship was invented. 
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II 
One day I will obey 
The language 
Of no escape 
Between the source 
And the birdsong. 
The slightest gesture 
Will lead me 
Under the tree, where beauty 
Triumphs 
Through the grace of a sky 
Through the grace of a cry 
Through the grace of a fruit 
which will live 

tomorrow 

Twixt two earths. 


Ill 
The child found 
A free hearth 
A path 
To embrace 
To live and to die. 
Between his lips 
He has kept 
A blade of grass 
An almond leaf 
And if he speaks of the wall 
Which crumbles alone 
It’s to show you 
Its wealth. 
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He goes forth, from town to wood 


He walks, 
And his grief 
Stuns us. 
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IV 
Love 
As well as death 
Trembles 
And recomposes 
My sole boon. 
When the stream flows 
The nightingale is on its guard. 
Before the long ship 
Between the banks of some summer 
The kiss undoes the crown. 


V 
What instant does not matter! 
The flower 
Is ever fresh 
The wealth of wheats 
Free of all love. 
This is surely our laughter 
My friend I call 
My Death 
We are at present 
The favorites of distance. 


VI 
There is the motion of a happy memory 
Present 
With no other night 
But the night of the first sun. 
In the heart of the birches 
The sleeper glows. 
And you, my vigilant stem, 
Give a leaf 
To the penetrating morning. 





























VII 
Where does the dart end that erupts from the sea? 
I like the perfume of the dune. 
And I tried to grasp the skiff 
Which bore the fabled fisherman 
My brother. 
He knows the shadow 
He knows 
Man’s humility 
Before the essential morning. 


Vill 
Oh dream bearable when I sigh 
Who has dimmed the eyes of this near angel ? 
No one betrays me. 
Your solitude renews me 
Your landscape gives me the sky 
This so pale sky between two streets 
Here 
In the desperate town. 
And yet an unknown presence 
Fascinates me 
I contemplate and question it 
It ignores my hand’s caress 
On your face moving in the order of the night. 
Yes, it’s I who am the rooted one. 


Olivier Larronde 
GLISSADE 


Full face in eyeless profile this writing rendered 
By your slope for limbs to ravish, 

My voice is deaf to any other skirmish 
Whose singing leaves the air unsundered. 


The massive ink inclines its porch, connives 
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With light to splash time down the path .. . 
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In the immobility that mutes my mouth 
Skier or word, but one survives. 


My long drawn ages, mastering their fall 
Take root beneath the scriptured show 
While clouds of me rise in a doldrum spell. 


Words on all sides hold their tongue, 
Time stopped! except to trade the treacherous blow 
Your writings deal my swift aplomb. 


(translated by Roger Shattuck ) 





Michel Leiris 


ARTISTE’ 


The capes drag like pungent songs lingering 
then rise, strong wind, 
swirling of streams going astray 


ebb and flow 


always the undercut of dark water 
like the verso of snow 
the near-born words laughing 





(translated by Emile Snyder) ) 


uthor’s notes: 


In the last few years a certain bullfighting style has developed which some regard as 

dent, a way of fighting in which “art,” elegance of attitudes and of movements, tends 
take precedence over efficiency. From this modern fashion of fighting, the usage of the 
ures” (percale capes and serge or flannel mudeta which act as substitute for the man) has 
ome —~ elaborate and increasingly complex, in answer mostly to the demands for the 
ctacular, 
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APLOMADO? 


Until it touches the wind-swept capes 
until it smears upon the burladeros’ wood 
until it pales the lamps at the night fights 
the eye dilates 


facing the white immutable dial 
where the toric needle, 

a bulging eye, sets against man 
its useless shield 

last prop of the drama 

when the prime moment lept 
into the yellow ring of time 


(translated by Emile Snyder) 


ENFERME* 


Alone 
at the thorns of the horns 


with a movement swift 

trimming the edges of the race 

he turns 

and his dry flank draws 

the blazon, holly with multiple points, 
for the feast 

of braziers, fanning the bitter gold 

of mistletoe 


ash of supreme struggles 
the stupefied beast waits 
blank as cord-wood 

beyond the strict impact 

of ax against enigmatic bark 


(translated by Emile Snyder) 
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RODILLAZO* 


Sharing the horizon of the beast 

he confronts the rough soil 

with his silken knees 

twin-stalks or forked root 

rock open to the figment of a rose 
buried as it appears 

on knees 

to test the resistance of the earth 

on knees 

to greet the mortification of the horns 
on one 

on two knees 

braggart-lover, begging the equipolence of a kiss 


(translated by Emile Snyder ) 


Jean-Joseph Rabéarivelo 


FLUTISTS 


Your flute 
you have made from a powerful bull’s tibia, 
and you have polished it on arid hills 
whipped by sunlight; 


By the third “tiers” of the bullfight, the bull must be aplomado (leaden), that is slowed 
own by the wounds of the piques and the banderilles, thus more easily set for the kill. 
rtain elements of the “decor” come to play in this poem: the durladeros, safety panels 
-enforcing certain parts of the circular fence; the nocturnal globes hung above the bull ring 
> throw light on a night corrida; the large clock, a concrete expression of the fate element 
the bullfight. 

The matador is “enfermé” when he finds himself alone in front of the bull, prior to his 
aling the death blow. Before the kill, he will be required to perform a faena, “manoeuvre,” 
series of passes with the muleta of the utmost brilliance, variety, and courage. 

Rodillazo: pass with the cape or the muleta, executed kneeling, or on one knee, on the 


nd. The merit of this kind of pass varies according to the conditions in which it is 
ecuted. 
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his flute 

he has made from a reed trembling with wind, 
and he has perforated it beside a running water 
drunk with lunar dreams. 


You play them together deep in the night, 
as though to stay the spherical pirogue 
capsizing by the banks of the sky; 
as though to spare it 
from its fate: 
but are your plaintive incantations 
heard by the gods of the wind, 

j the earth, the forest, 

the sand? 





Your flute 
draws an accent in which one senses the steps of a mad bull 
which runs toward the desert 
and returns from it running, 
burnt with thirst and hunger, 
but struck dead by weariness 
at the foot of a shadeless tree 
without fruit, nor leaves. 
His flute 
is like a reed bending 
under the weight of a migrant bird— 
not a bird caught by a child 
and whose feathers ruffle, 
but a bird lost from its fellow birds 
which watches its own shadow on the running water 
to console itself. 





Your flute 
and his— 
they long for their origins 
in the songs of your griefs. 





N 


i 
f 
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Jean Rousselot 


I COME AND GO . 


I come and go, like a sick animal 
Which, in a moment, will lie down to die 
Behind its bluish film. 


I come and go, always for the last time, 
Between the bloodless house-fronts, 
Billboards for death, 


Among the women in surplus 
Hard icons of sin, 

The Only One as yet unborn, 
Avoiding bumping the men 

Who rise and fall in the glass bowl 
Of their dreams, 


But seeking obstinately 
Their glance 
Which pierces me but does not see me. 





I come and go, like a sick animal 
Which asks that someone “do something” 
And which does not understand. 





YOU SOMETIMES HEAR .. . ) 
(For Robert Goffin) 


You sometimes hear a voice commanding you, 

But what you do not know. The ferret, held up to 

The burrow’s mouth, sniffs the odor of blood; 

The falling water at once incites a river’s flow; 

For that is the law of the beast, the wind and the flood .. . 
But you, what is the law that you must test and show? 


You do not know. And yet you have been told 
To do something. And you know that you cannot withhold 
The answer that you alone can give, and no longer 
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Life, the capillarity, the beat of an artery 
That, a hundred times an hour, in you and matter, 
Accumulates pit-coal and scatters the sky. 


All that which makes you, tree among trees, 

A palimpsest proud of its metamorphoses, 

Is useless to you. One would say that at your brow 
Your hand suddenly speaks in a foreign tongue, 
That in your veins the snow, where ripening wheats will grow, 
Has already replaced your temporary soul. 


“I advance,” you said. “I assume. I grow, 

From the time when all my ladened hopes immobilize 
The downfall of my being to the paradise below 

Where death, each night, engulfs me in its lovers’ eyes.” 
But what of that obscure questioning that hounds 

Your loins? Those mixed orders? Those duels beneath the ground? 


You tremble and untie the knots of courage. 
Derisory it is to dare the dawn when 

In your heart the final justice of language 
Burns out like a gold plate in the garden. 


In the heart of your burrow, no blood nor trembling! 
‘Must you be self-devoured ? 

For the whim of your flow, no slope nor hanging! 
Must you be evaporated ? 


It did not serve you to love him who kills you, 
You who could fight, 

To choose the defeat to which clings, through 
Eternity’s night, 

The doubting impassibility of the boulder 
Where God rested his knee: 

It is with another chemistry, each day closer 
To your humanity, 


That one arranges in you the formula, the blend, 
And the precipitate, 

While you remain aloof before those who berate 
You for having not been. 
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Robert Sabatier 


THE PRINCES OF THE BLOOD 


We are here, separated from our company 

We who call to each other across the forest 

As if it were a corpse lifted by many 

The long hair falling back over the hedge-crest 
A word would be enough to bear it away. 


It would be enough for one bird to fall 

And we would glimpse a corner of lost sky 
Each runs forward and captures a few shadows 
He picks a fruit to clothe his nudity 

Only to find that fruit is the world. 


We are here, the princes of the blood 

All the drowned speak to us of our streams 
With fiery mouths we wait for the child 
Who will be born from our hollow dreams 
To wave the first white flag of truce. 


We say Earth they tear up the green, 

The earth is hungry, shows its heart is raw 
A few of the dying eat their own prayers 
Greedily we die of our own hunger 

And all we do is change the hemispheres. 


(translated by May Sarton) 


THE DANCE OF THE FIRE 


A wood fire sprang awake unknowing 

In a country of ice and of wind 

And hands were stretched out to it blind 
And each astonished mouth was blowing 
Life to the ashes and its soul in the breath. 


The wolves howled their thirst for conquest 


And their fear of this blood that danced 
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What being was it there that winced 
What wound bidding them celebrate its feast 
In a glare of ice under the dying sun. 


Each drank in long draughts of the flame 
It shone reflected on each coat of fur 
The hands in a delicious pleasure swam 
Where slowly all the bodies also came 
Laughing to be these thieves of a cadaver. 


(translated by May Sarton) 


THE WATER CARRIERS 


Do your shoulders remember the hard weight 
The old resistance to an ocean to carry 

At each pole the earth trembles and sways 
And in these pails we dream of plunging 
Our bodies scorched by words and their gale. 


Here memories of foam find refuge 

Here skies are traced out by blue fish 

The squirrels have lost their ways of being 
Water monsters bathe that burning rush 
And the forest is lost in the deluge. 


All that was needed was the gentle dream 
Of loving ocean to live again in water 

We re-discover the horses of the poem 
And each rears himself up and is gone 

To join the pale sea horses in their stream. 


Here the war cry becomes a game of bubbles 
And agony itself a gentled lullaby 

Who asks the moon becomes a fish again 
Who longs for colors a marine tree 

The water carriers bear long rusty algae 
And in their hearts the birds fall asleep. 


(translated by May Sarton) 
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Léopold Sédar-Senghor 


SONG 
(for khalam accompaniment) 


Tonight Sopé, your face is a rain sky crossed with the furtive rays 
of your eyes. 


Oh! the trumpetings of manatees towards Katamague hé! when 
they shook the nocturnal villages. 

The white chicken fell on the slope, the milk of innocence grew 
murky on the tombs 

The albino shepherd danced through the tann to the solemn tom- 
tom of the year’s dead, 

The Guélowars wept at Dyakhaw, but what prince left for the 
Meridian Fields? 

How can I sleep tonight under your tightening sky? My heart is a 
tom-tom slack and moonless. 


SONG 
(for khalam accompaniment) 


Beyond what stormy night has your face been hidden these three 
days? 
And what thunderclaps cause this heart of yours to leap from its bed 
hen the frail walls of my breast tremble? 
shiver from cold, a captive in the dewy clearing. 
Ah! I lost my way on the perfidious paths of the forest. 
Are these creepers, are these serpents which fetter my feet? 
slip in the mires of anguish, and my cry burns out in an aqueous 
rattle. 
But when will I hear your voice, shining joy of the Dawn? 
hen will I look at my image in the smiling mirror of your eyes 
large like bays? 
nd what offering will appease the white mask of the goddess? 
Will it be the blood of chickens or kids or the free blood of my veins? 
Will it be the first fruits of my song in the cleansing of my pride? 


t say the right words. 
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Swallows Return 


ELIZABETH BARTLETT 


O spring, thaw out my winter’s chill 
So cold, I might be buried still 


Beneath the snow 


Long years I lay as one whose night 
Strong arms had banished from the light 
To mute my song 


Now wake me from oblivion 
Bow down and lift me to the sun 
Like earth to plow 


Prepare for me some green retreat 
Enough for summer to complete 
Its ecstasy 


Let autumn shake its leaves at me 
Set laughter whirling from each tree 
And I forget 


Then should my winter come at last 
When darkened shadows overcast 


The fields of men 


Pll gladly say goodbye and go 
While memories warm me with their glow 
Across the stile 


For every year my dust shall rise 
O’er mud and rust to welcome skies 
Where swallows soar 
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The Coming of the Scientist 


TANER BAYBARS 


We watched him in his dark, happy cell 
scratch his fuzzy hair and wipe his eyes 
with his pink knuckles. We watched him 
although he was not aware of our presence. 
Outside his room, in the corridor 


whispers ebbed at every midnight and he 
rearranged his fingers like the strings 

of an instrument before he wrote down 

a new word on the smooth, white paper. 
We slept making pillows of our weariness 


of doing nothing while his wide forehead, 
like acres of fields growing words, lay 

on the thick spines of his books. 

One day he finished all that there was 
and opened his window swollen 


with autumn’s rains. On his desk 

heaved a body of papers and books. 

And we examined the light in his eyes 
when he turned to look at us with a smile; 
we left him with dwindled curiosity 


but uncertain fear that through that door 
his calculated world would stride out. 
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Among: A Private Community 


Henry BirnBAUM 


I 

I propose to examine a disease 
lovingly, 

for it is mine, 
cruel and subtle, and yours. 
I propose a record, 
intimate, 

for it is mine, 
friend and illness, and yours. 


Come with me, and we will 
entwine with morbid skill. 


The sore is open 
and a pus there is 
to consecrate. 


2 
My leader, I wish that we could hold hands 
and laugh, but you are warm 
in a distant office chair. 
Never do I stand in open vistas of you. 
We are sick with avoidance 

and we stand aside. 

I have my pride, you know, 
and you your reservations. 


Thus we love among restrictions, 
and where we live 
there is a nation of inhibition. 


3 
Tim, you are a tiger against 
your own freedom, 


but then 
you would not admit its being. 
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You laugh with fierceness 
and wear a crown too tightly 
for adornment. 


I believe you intensify 
your courage. 

It may be right 
if you hold yourself quietly 
in the freedom of the night. 


Your weakness, dear Niles, is that you cover 
everything with love. You can never apply 
yourself to an event. 

To want a particular 
you must cruelly subject it to affection. 


The other day, I noted, in my cruelty, 
your face surrounded by other faces. 
You were a circle of indirect intimacies, 
and there was the desire 

to exchange hands, 
but you were all busy with writing pads. 


And I thought to myself, in my cruelty, 
how much better to thrust at the other 


in anger, at least to complete your love. 


He stands stiff as a neurotic bird, 
blinking while he awaits the elevator, 
and his legs run stiff into his mind 

so that he cannot hear nor see, - 
except that his mind runs stiff 

to his feet where they tap. 


I knew it useless to turn to him. 

He had forgotten how to mend his speech, 
and he could see only 

what he thought others saw in him. 

So in the tall neurosis of him, 
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there was a blinking authority 
that failed to win command. 


I said, bowing in my arrogance, 
if you but think. 
I did not care, 
because he could only blink. He could not 
speak, nor even greet himself 
as he might have been. 


6 

What straitened sense of chastity 
causes you to count and count again? 
As if a burden can be debited 
and paid off by constant fingers. 
It would be easy to live in a house 
full of labels, 

but this is not 
the case, and when a crime 
invades your guilty world, 
how effectively you cup your chin 
upon your chest, grinning to find 
yourself innocent of immorality. 


I hear it whispered in the hall, 
my neighbor, and I am embarrassed 
by the pleasure 

which it makes 
when all the girls gather in intrigue 
to expose the mirror of your lust. 


Much like an international occasion 
they sit among the treatises, 

a sanctum, 
from which emerge rumors, pleas, 
retreats, dicta, 

sense and babble. 


It has the feel of occasion. 
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The door remains open, and a line 
of crossed legs deliberate. Is there 
a common green across which 

crossed minds 
can embroider a tower? Obviously so, 
for who can explain the motion and mind 
but upward. 


My leader is at once a proud and modest 
occasion. He is clean, pure-eyed, 

and flag-draped. He is dull, dallying, 
and bored. He wants what is good 
without engaging in needed dishonesty. 
Above all, he is careful on a rolling ball. 


My leader is at once direct 
and manysided. 
I am not sure from my outsidedness, 
but I grieve for him 
among the voices. 


Listen as they rub their voices 


in their hands. 
It is an occasion. 


8 
Trivia, a daily flurry. I am its victim 


If I were allowed, I would be unscrupulous 

and honest. I would walk through hellos 

tossing papers like confetti down stairs. 

I would hurt my friends and love my foes. 
And there would be such confusion 

and so new that we would all learn fear. 

The halls would be silent with watching. 


But I am perplexed 

for this is the world as now. 
Nothing seems to alter with truth. Nothing 
and we are protected by trivia and hellos. 
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9 
I sob for you, Mr. Age, and for me, 
fear. 

You totter behind a stack of threats, 
peeking out for safety, and all the while 
defeat comes nearer, with its young 
insolent face. 

And for myself, I hear 
the voice which can crush stone, and 
even now, I lean a little. 


You approach, asking do we agree. 

I say we must search out the cause, 
living among those who grow, we must 
neither touch them nor believe 

that they will heed our justice. 


You have memories. 


When you say what has been earned, 
the payment is bitter. 
In my fear 
I know. You will die without 
a monument, a word of truth. 


10 

Lucia, it is easy for you to be free 
in this geometrical devotion. 
You are curved with ignorance 
so becoming 

that we stop to breathe 
and wish that not knowing 
was a useful emotion. 


II 
Across my sight sit some windows 
which imitate my own. Gaping 
and sightless, they await no victory, 
but as meaningless holes grow 
old and familiar and friendly. 
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I stopped outside the morning 
to consider. A crack had made 
an institution. Look how tired 
it has grown, and how in need 
of courage. Awareness desires 
a shelter from the sun. 


They are eating lunch on the lawn, 
munching on time, but who is 
more famished than time itself. 


I2 
It is a pleasing surprise to find you 
catholic in your sympathies, accountant. 
I would have thought, 
breaking you into numbers, 
that you were all device, and the ink 
by which you are delegated was a badge. 





No. You have the conscience 
of a beginner, living all with interest 
and a child’s nearness. 


By your love, you wear white clothes 
in a world of smoke. And always 

to the west of you is the quality 

of a good encounter. It is pleasing 
to place my crimes in your hands. | 


13 
O Tim, what companions we are. 
We have the same desire to take all 
and devour it with ambition. 





I seem to eat and eat. The facts 
are exotic, and they do 

arouse my appetites. You, 

in some caloric way, proceed 
to an appropriate gluttony. 


We are never fed. The world 

















serves up its course, 

and we 
partake of each as if to say 
life has nothing if not 


to make the choice. 


14 
Now that you are being burned, 
my never friend, I see them 
analyzing the flames. The heat 
is such comfort to the cold. 
And I should warm my hands, 
turning them slowly about, 
enjoying these extremities. 


But I fear this fire consumes. 
It catches fire to my thoughts; 
it burns into my envy. 

We are fools 
who bring the kindling. 
Look how you roast, and I 
am dancing in the fire. 


15 
Albina, white in sorrow, stuttering 
in the underworld, your creamy hands 
roam over the keys, 
and all the while 
you run tremulous 
through unpopulated streets. 


Who will 


burst you, 
take you with a wild pop 
of illicit emotion, so that the dark 





undefiled pigment may bleed and appear. 


And may we speak to you, 
as if you were near. 
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16 
I cannot stand your thick molasses 
drawl. 
Lydon, you should be inscribed 
on a urinal wall. 


We cannot look at each other. Our hands 
are restless on our knees, and our minds 
are ugly and ill at ease. 


Give me no confidence, Lydon, 
that I may bedevil myself with unholy 
secrets. I want to shout: 
Lydon 
is a magician balancing innuendo 
and nuance on top of a thick and 
wheezing drawl. 
17 

Tony, Tony, would you sell yourself 
for a polished desk? 

Would you 
fill a water flask with your mind? 


It does not become you 

to want silver haiz 
and a wart upon your cheek. 
There is a danger in a manicure 
that devotes itself to sight, 
and in the grease of you I see 
reflections of administrative desire. 


Can you remember when the air 
was sweet 

and girls in orange sweaters 
decorated the campus green? 


18 
Under a rock, there is darkness. 
So, David, you are submerged 
under the sin of birth. Clothed 
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in a dark sin and a darker skin, 
you feign white laughter 
offering your hand. 


I think of you in a dark room, 
locked in the castle of your mind, 
with your children playing 

round and round your thoughts. 
London Bridges lock them in. 


I think of you crowding the edge 
of a white light 

and the light 
blistering an African tattoo 
burned into your vest. 


We are not friends. 
I am dark 


with guilt and so it must be. 


19 
Mr. Pompadour, accept my thanks. 
I once wanted to wear many rings 
and to have them glisten 
in polite conversation. 


One evening, while punch was poured, 
we sipped each other 

and made a face. 
And I said, excuse me 
I have a friend across the room. 
You smiled and ran your hand 
through a crown of hair. 


20 
The sun comes strong through the door 
and leaves us in whispers. 
In the bright 
our world is a corner and a shadow. 


It does not matter that I am angry. 
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Zohar I' 


Gustav Davipson 


I dare not name you save 
as the ancients named their 


gods explicitly 
and in dread of profanation. 


Named or unnamed, 

arcana impearled, hierarch of 
heaven or hell, cover me 
with rods of flame, with 


wing of demon and of dove. 





Fruit of 

the Tree of the Knowledge of 

Good and Evil, I conjure you 

out of the lost Eden of love, as though 
naked and innocent we stood 

in the first brief dayspring of the 
world. 


Zohar II 


Gustav Davipson 


Good and Evil is my love 
and each in even measure: 
I see the vulture in the dove, 
the god and beast together. 


Love’s image is both dread and fair, 
hieratic and profane, 

commingled in a single sphere 

of benison and bane. 

Within this bondage and franchise 

I am perditioned and amerced; 

nor would I have it otherwise 


for all the blood of Christ. 





1 Zohar: the Bible of the Cabalists. 




















At the Publishers 


Wape DonAHOE 


The elevators leashed in the corner quiver; 
along the rock hall melodies of gold typewriters 
sound from the taut door’s hasp and pitch of wood. 


Eastwards the apparition of Orpheus’ girl, 
burning, burning from her steel-gray cavern, 
peers like a matron who’s issued invitations. 


All day, all week, vice-presidents of young banks 
cried at her belly their white and red exploits, 
healthy as Midas in the crack of doom. 


Those same figures who tower on midnight 
and chase their hoops down the metallic streets 
sang to her navel all the month of May. 


I praise you now, Madonna of the Rib! 
Counterfeit shelled out of pure certainty, 
recoverable sign of brutal compost, 


stand eight feet tall in the naked corridor, 
holding aloft your gift of wax for sailors, 
flexing your thighs like full-grown pythons! 


Do not be light-drenched for your opposite! 
Renew the terror and requital’s dawn! 
Expect caravans in the wilderness of waves! 


Now your palm loosens and the secret spirals— 
that finch who nibbled my lady’s fingertips 
till he lost heart to enormities of your voice. 


I praise your depth, disguise, and flagrant crown. 
From among children I send you my last word, 
like one who no longer sees pictures on the wall. 


Even so, a thousand miles in these blind windows: 


mist stands over cattle belly-deep in green, 
an adze grown cold sings in the dewy morning. 
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The Age of the Second Best Man 


CuHarLes Epwarp Eaton 


Gusty as a bride without a church or groom— 

I see spirea through my door, 

Wondering if there will be weddings anymore, 

A kind of man in waiting with a sense of doom. 

Of that cathedral, not a trace— 

The stalwart youth, where did he go? 

There in the wind my fantasy conceals her face, 
Uneasy, veiled too tight, her beauty frigid not to know 
If there is any true, appointed place. 





My dear, was it not told you by your mother 

That I would sometimes be a faithless lover? 

(I have loved you quite against the grain.) 

Now in my land where all have moved elsewhere 
I cannot tell you spires and vows remain. 

Did they not say I stayed behind, 

Having been an emigré myself too long to care 

If someone found me living in a relic of the mind, ) 
Keeping even lovers waiting there? | 


One Innocent 





Gorpon ELtIs 


Time, do not hasten, for at seven 

Life must quit my body-haven. 

Crime one life had taken, 

Now mine is given. 

Elm trees grow, row on row 

Slim, like the clock hands that skim. 

Films show death but understand 

Nothing of that unknown land. On some altar 
Candles scent the air and prayer filters 
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Through old teeth, my embryo’s shelter. 
Rock of Ages seethes from organ keys 
Black—like dirty clock hands black. 

Wicks snuffed out smell 

Death on waxen fingers. No angel 

Views this room where wardens arranging 
My doom choicely seat the strangers. 


Lovesong 


Gorpon ELLIs 


Honeyed moon must always pass, 
Lean quarter always follow; 
While the curving curlew’s throat 
Swells its trilled note into air 


Filled by a narrow silver. 
Always the curlew’s song fades 
Into the shadow of time, 
And the moon’s full dance dies 


Under time’s weight. The lean moon’s 
Return; the curlew’s treble; 

These endure. Come my lover— 
Beyond a thin song, never 


Touched by silver—and receive 
Love’s honeyed rush. We wander 
Until moon fulls its circle, 

When one note becomes full song. 
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A Man Died at Sea... 


Dante. M. FRIEDENBERG 


A man died at sea the first night out; 

It was then I met my lover. 

The man was stitched in a white clean coat, 
And carried to the upper deck; 

The dead man in his coarse white coat 

Was slipped in a steel grey tank. 

That night I kissed my green-eyed love 
With moist red lips of passion; 

That night I stroked my white-skinned love 
With coarse tipped tongue of passion. 

The sun went up, the sun went down, 

The wind rose, rose and howled. 

The boat moved on its molten path 

And a rasping sound was heard on deck. 

I kissed my love, oh I kissed my love 

As we turned in each other’s arms. 

She turned, she twisted, she could not rest 
My hands at her thighs, my hands at her breast; 


And the boat rose and rolled to the how! of the wind. 


Six nights with a tempest at our tail 

And six dark days the boat did turn; 

And each long night at the steel grey tank 

The sighs could be heard, the sighs and the moans; 
And each long night I caressed my love. 

At dawn of the day we arrived in port 

The crew rose early and slipped out the corpse, 
Out of the tank, the steel grey tank; 

While my love and I whispered goodbye. 

And I know well that never again, 

Never again in this world of men, 

Never again till the day I die 

Will I see my green-eyed love. 
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Finger Lake 


Desert R. GARDNER 


Great trough scooped out by giant finger of ice 

And filled with essential fluid. 

What sparks of elemental life— 

Suspended in the prehistoric freeze 

For ages gone—obeyed the warming earth 

And copulated, blind and joyless, stirred 

Through aeons of form by God knows what dim urge, 
Before these waters teemed with finny grace? 


Dawning half-light sneaks across the Point, 
And breath of wind makes ripples in the glass— 
Then sudden blaze of liquid fire ignites 

The lake and smites me blind. I swing the boat 
To put the fire behind me, thread the line, 
Attach a go'den spoon with trident hook, 

And whip the graceful rod. The wicked lure 
Wings through arc of flame until it drops 
With eager plash to ravish fecund water. 

And now the slow retrieve, again the cast 

In time-lost repetition, easy motion 

Of hand and arm, the body balanced against 
The gentle rocking, mind in soothing neutral, 
The flashing lure, the splash and slow retrieve, 
As if the ages were not and this were all, 
While sun continues noonward. 


Sudden life electrifies the line, 
And fish is joined to man (or man to fish) 
By cord of love and death: mysterious bond 
That neither fish nor man can understand, 
But seemingly essential to them both. 

The fish is strong, I give it line at first— 
It fancies victory and squanders strength 
Till, spent, it splashes weakly by the boat, 
The largest rainbow I have ever seen, 
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Too big for netting. Holding taut the line, 

I reach with free hand for the flaring gill 

And lift aboard the glittering yard of life; 

It flops upon the boards in desperation, 

Golden lure suspended from a lip, 

Perhaps reflecting on the greed of fish. 

I try to work the hook loose but the trout 

Reacts with fury, as if it wants to keep 

The piece of gold obtained at such expense— 

My hand bears wounds that woman’s teeth could make! 


A summer vision grips me then: not fish, 
But vibrant woman lies between my feet, 
Ideal progeny of fish and man, 
Full-breasted springing into timeless life 
As true as for the Greeks who saw her born 
In beauty from the blue Aegean, weak 

And gasping in the unfamiliar air. 

A blow with butt of rod, a slash of knife, 
And Aphrodite patiently awaits 

The mounting board’s eviscerated splendor. 


Water and Sun 


JosepH Joe: Kerru 


Do women still dry their hair in the sun? 
I never see one. 


The waist-length strands of my mother’s, tangled, 
washed in rain water, dangled, 

and swayed under hands in summer’s rays. 

She combed out the black and silken tangle; 
head back, her face a shining praise, 

she looked at something I could not see 

while a robin sang in our cherry tree. 


Do women still brush their hair in the sun? 
I never see one. 
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Black I saw as more than clean. 

Early I knew that black could be 
more than black as shades of the sheen 
shone with a gemlike mystery. 
Sometimes when my father fingered 
my mother’s hair, still as a hush, 

I lay beyond the lilac bush. 

Although boys called to me, I lingered, 
not knowing my parents were ordinary, 
a plain pair bathed there in the sun, 
and all my washed days airy. 


Ballad for the Sicilian 


Francesca Guti 


As the train slowed past, past the sun, past the sea 
A little girl stood and smiled at me... 


The house was a square that stood by a shore, 
A small square of stone it was, nothing more. 


And square were the rocks that bound the isle 
Spat up by a Neptune in a fit of bile. 


And square was the hot blue sky overhead 
And barren the earth like a coffin lid. 


And on that terrace of earth and broken stone 
A little girl stood, stood all alone. 


The dress was a pale square of cloth she had on 
And it hung awry and the hem was torn. 


But her skin was brown as brown as her hair, 
And her legs were thin and her feet were bare. 


And beside her there on the hard dry sod 
Scratched a ragged turkey-hen . . . My God!— 
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How poor and desolate, I thought. 
(I never thought to do more than that.) 


But the little girl stood her desolate ground, 
Nor did she move, nor utter a sound 


But stood stone-still and suddenly 
That little girl looked and smiled at me 


And there rose, oh there rose 
Such a sun in her smile 

As encompassed the whole 
Of that rock-bound isle! 


And it shone in her eyes 
They were blue and bright, 
And it flashed in her teeth 


They were even and white. 





And the sun was a rose bright with thorns in her smile 
That flowered so fair, so lovely the while 


And the sun, oh the sun 
That burned all around 
Bearing down hard and hot, 
Beating all to the ground 





Was no match for this child 
Born of stone, born of sea, 
This child who looked 
And smiled at me! 


And I'll always remember, I shall not forget 
For I see her still, I can see her yet— 


However far and away I'll be— 
That lonely child who smiled at me, 


That child who bled in the sun by the sea 
On a desolate shore in Sicily. 




















Poems by Albert Herzing 





The Bowery 


Hierarchies even among the poor 

Can be observed; and here, in sorrow’s corner, 
They stand, lie, lurch at every street and door 

Like dying spastics—till if a bum has been 
Winsome as blazes or deformed as sin 

No longer matters: his life-light, clumsily smeared 
In the backs of ledgers, is soon cashiered 

To the sad accompaniment of the withering rain. 


Till then, befriend him; seek his world, and he 
Will suddenly swivel on you with a key, 

A gaunt man with a towering sorrow 

To sponsor you through his Inferno 

Like a dread Virgil, instructing where they go 
Who are shifted about as the winds blow: 

Fogs of Avernus; stale sleets, and fiery rains, 
Will thank the kindly traveller for his pains .. . 


And yet, his hell once entered, and its queer 
Eternal sufferers once listened to, 

Sympathised with, or guided to a beer 

That won't allay their savage thirst, may you 
Emerge with pathos to the upper air 

That stabs your lungs: Park, Lexington, and Fifth, 
A short trek homeward, dozing through the drift 
Of human souls that pass like whirling snow 
Before your eyes; and you’ve nowhere to go— 
Nowhere on the damned earth now. 
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Old House 


Delinquent, huddled in the grass, 

Small animals eye it; the yard around is 

Scraggly with wind-soiled, over-pampered weeds 
That fatten, slicken, die—most uselessly ; 

Though some, in blinded vanity, still lift 

Gaunt, seedless heads: high-towering stalks 

That crumble in the wind without a shift. 


Such as they are, they lob an empty shadow 

That falls, at times, almost on the house 

Which, too, is dying, and bares its once-fine show 
To the rude inspection of the rumpled grouse 
And homespun mouse—till only here and there 
Can one trace out what once was panoply, 

But now is bent roof, portico and pillar; 


Sum-total ruin where the huge belles danced, 
Beribboned amazons too hot for our keeping 

And men whose great dimensions spanned a myth; 
In what postmortal country they are sleeping 

It is unknown to us whether they smile 

On us the heirs, returning to assess 

This crumpling whole that whitens in the sun 
And which to enter might be ruinous. 


Therefore, I watch in silence; no prayer escapes 
Above the house, nor have my own dumb lips 
Sullied with words the rapturous, fine air 

Of a day so pure that almost one forgives 

The gorgeous pageant of their stately lives 


That left us this: a house that crumbles slowly 
And good for show, but not to live in really. 











| 
| 
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Fragonard 


Being so elegantly 

Restrained by Art, not Nature, 
A lovely creature 

Swings up high 

So lightly free 

That we are rendered dizzy 
Watching her easy 

Ascension up the slopes, 

The painted slopes of air, 
With white hands on the ropes 
And heels kicked high 

Above the tops 

Of the shivering trees. 


Desire the more obvious 

For being unambitious, 

A gallant of the time 

Stares upon her knees 

While everything he sees 
Clearly pleases him; 

He leans back in the shrubbery 
With knees gone slightly rubbery, 
Seared mightily with all the fire 
Of his immaculate desire. 


How well their painter knew 
The heart of graceful actions, 
Everything fluidly 

Moving in line 

To form a total One, 

A painting without fractions 


That left them frozen here forever, 


Moving and lovely and frozen forever. 
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The Students 


The slow-paced ones, who labor to be certain, 
Raise around their teacher a curtain 

Of careful days, of grammar-drill and chalk 
That cloisters up his life again, until 

His seems a world of too-recurrent talk 
Where words are valueless—for they, 

The valued currency 

He wore his life out to amass, become 

With repetition numb 

And fading like inscriptions on a tomb 
That threatens to engulf him, words and all 
Fibbing of the life within 

Growing so thin 

And meager that it will not hide a grave 
Repining thought that his indeed is one 

Of those sad lives whose profit is uncertain 
Who work, but hope no gain 

Who harvest pains. 


Or so it seems. 

So, in dark nights, when evaluation 

Beats like a vein in his relentless head 

Until he screams, “I didn’t mean to mean 
Whatever I seemed to mean—although I meant it!” 
And, crying like a man demented, 

He wakes outside the chores of sleep 

Into a deep 

And final funk, at which the students say 

“Mr. Herzing’s just himself today!” 


So will his life relentlessly become 
Untenably like a tomb 

In which he hears the distant drum 
Of mourners going away, 

Going to stay 

In their own world of life 
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Unless a ray 

Scatters within, and a youth’s bright eye 

Comes clear with thought, as he says thoughtfully 
“Oh yes. I see. I see!” 


Cranmer 


But not as Hooper, when the faggots flared 
That wet day in October, and flickered out 
Almost. Forty whole minutes of burning. Lord Lord! 
Thy Will must judge.—Yet if the martyrs come 
In tiers, with haloes, flaming to this pyre 

It is a pain I shall endure 

For always, and my hand as pledge 

I'll place upon the edge 

And margin of enveloping fire 

To play and flicker there, 

A moveless rock—if not the edge 

Of my endurance tilts away— 

Appeased, in Time, till Judgment Day. 








Poems by Ralph L. Kinsey 


To Dine Alone in a Swank Restaurant 


Here, now, where the word is lost 
among aliens, and the triggered brain 
explodes alone, I am the guest 

of plush under a neon sun. 


What do I listen for; what voice, 
and where; fled to what razed city 
is all love; and so, alas, what Troys 
have scattered it beneath blank sky? 


Here, now, the dragons masquerade 
in a cat’s furred armour; ruff and scale 
cloaked for this hour in mortal hide: 


I grow accustomed to their guile. 


Pencilling curlicues and spirals 

on my napkin, I wait for time 

to pass; and dim, anonymous girls 
take leave, faceless, without a name. 


From Another Country 


Oppressive, the room made me believe 
that you had left: by growing smaller. 
Mirror and wall, lately alive 

with you, reflected indifferent wear. 


Something remained, without a form, 
the faint disc of a shadow only, 

nor was it thermal (cold or warm): 
it was an air from another country. 
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A subtle wisp, it perched upon 
nothing at all, and hovered me 
by multiple remembrance, lean 
as the pattern cast in a moon’s ray. 


And momently my ears brimmed 

with echoes: an echo to echoes, 

as movement through a dream dreamed, 
of petals from a phantom rose 

drifting in plashless void, and down 

the silent stairway of the world. 


Want Ad 


Have you seen a girl with a woman’s 
soft figure, all parcels of her 

arranged in perfect order, with omens 
in her eyes and her limbs on fire? 


Like a cat, she treads the prow 
of night, easy and sure, one foot 
straight ahead of the other: snow 
is the shade of her hair (but soot 


dapples it a little at the nape). 

The hair is important, a halo 

you will think at first, until the ripe 
womanliness of her declares no. 


I lost her a few days past 

(she may have just wandered off): 
a staggering reward for her last 
whereabouts will be paid, half 


if you find the delicate spoor 

of the slow step that is hers: 

half if its pathway be on air, 

its direction northerly, toward stars. 
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Elegy at the Brink of Winter 


The fly tilts to his dry drome 

of curling leaf: summer’s small buzzard 
drained of his liquid, the colored beam 
of his facet eye gone white as lard; 


tonight, the whirr of him coughs 
and sputters: a jet shattered away 

in sounding barriers of frost, 

wings numb and nimbleless and grey. 


First snow flails the glass, 

and soon the fleet terror of the dinner 
table will swirl and race 

no more. Uncherished little sinner, 


dustily decorating my cold sill, 

fingers turned upward and slack 

in death, what clarion, from what hill, 
calls you, in April sunshine, back ? 


An Instant Poised 


Antiquity pleases me: 

sparks from the old earth’s crust, 
the good sparks, ignited by love 
and death, burn to the either ends 
of time, which has no end at all. 
But I speak of antiquity 

the waste of moment and decade 
transmuted in the brave spark 
that knows no going out. 


Within my lodge of bone, under 
the obdurate flesh, there lie 
mannerisms of the immortal. 
Here, as lions caught with psalmic 
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lambs, the imponderables sleep 

in easy peace beside the ponderables. 
Thus, on an instant poised, the word 
illumines its truth, and all our deaths 
become the death of each of us; and one 
live man existing anywhere, in any place 
or hour, keeps me alive. 


So, from the monuments of my pale 
knowledge, I shall mark each road 

that links the sky to earth’s curved 

brim: my thoughts the hub of this 

great hubbub. Antiquity shall flame 

like roses enamoured of the sun, 

and make me sovereign in a lucid 

trice. All dear acquaintances, and friends, 
laid lengthwise in historic gloom, 

shall rise through me to nestle with the day, 
and comfort me in chambers of the dusk. 
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Bitter Metrics 


RicHarp Mayes 


I 
With what joy once my eyes would shine 

from the window-sills bright 
of New York! beauty in every line, 
the very nightair twitched! 

but I found my share of the common blight, 
in wantons, or waspish bitches, 
coin-grubbing, waste, and spite. 


2 
Meticulous office-boy and clerk 
I’ve been for these dull fools 
and I’ve done well their stupid work 
to buy myself some time— 
but say God had given, then, my call 
to die—what hate! what shame 
to die their purchased tool. 


This scummy world that causes me 
to sit flat and stare eyeless 
at the air!—anxious because of my 
kid’s yen for simple sex— 
I mean: pedagogues and parents and heartless 
cops—these proxy pricks 
that force our spinelessness. 


4 

Ah, I know I’m getting on, 

talking of teen-age flesh, 

such a supple paragon! 
It’s an O.K. shadow, Death, 
can be born in this drunken hush 
this light-sweet fleeing breath 
this quiet momma, shush! 
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And sweet uncomplicatedness 
I cannot marry now, 
thirty years of quiet ¢riste 
leave me unskilled in joy, 
a thing squeezed by sheer force out, 
my guts are too cloyed 
with a kind of pale peep-show. 


6 
Isn’t it impossible not to feel 
ironical today 
right even in schoolteens not to smile 
at the “old romaunce” you read? 
when in the car the moonlight night away 
you fingered her, she bled, 
and hungover, had a game to play? 


And shame to mention in these lines 
“football”, that simple word, 
is but fearing simple sweet sublime 
my joy I had when young— 
when were flying my calves bulged hard 
in beautiful strides and long 
and skill and power stirred. 


8 
Though I am still tiredly swimming 
and many others have drowned, 
and I saw many gladly sinking 
early to the deathly trove, 
yet still in the frozen gloom the round 
wild maelstrom gives 
a soughing easing sound. 








Poems by Jerome L. Mazzaro 


Notes Toward an Elegy for Ben 


“The age demanded an image .. .” 
—Ezra Pound 


I 
Yesterday as torches 
cut Ben out of the wreck 
of his Ford and scorched him 


home to his family, 


the cabinet called a cri- 
sis, and Lorjou in France 
wrung a rooster’s neck on 
canvas, hung it scranny 


headed as Ben (or Min- 

ister Y at last news), 

white on red, where feathers, 
bright as sheets ragging a 


wind, could never ruffle 
housewives with their noise of 
steel, bad politics, or love, 

or finally even with 


the redness of his blood. 


2 
Blood stained 
the Sunday mornings that 
his mother bled 
her roosters through the fiat, 


and he 

and I, grown sidekicks, turned 
thick as brothers 

whose kinship had been earned, 
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like twins 

watching her birds evolve 
metamorphosis 

from their old hided selves. 


Blood stained 

that morning, too, he sped 
into the pole; 

and still my eyes shifted. 


Cock of the walk, 
Ben was our hope 
and answer to 

a war to end 


all future war. 
Reconstruction 


paced his strut 
and boyish nod. 


In his fierce grip 
and surer way 

of love, the style 
we had to beat. 


In his rich voice, 
like Chanticleer’s 
delicacies 

which fed our sun. 


Then grew to violence, 
growing to wed 
a strumpet of a wife 


who fed 


his passions till he nudged 
her down one dull 
stairwell and almost cracked 


her skull 


against the floor. She could 
not comprehend 
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how doubt as well as love 


could bend 


his strength and left her place 
for roosts she knew. 

One night in loneliness 

he crew. 


One Hallowe’en 

we ghosted through the streets, 
pale sheets 

pulling our dream, 





and Ben said how 

in growing up we’d trade 
our now 

for blinding speed, 


and peace of mind, 
and lacking all regret 
like wet 

clothes ragging wind. 


Tonight I watch, 
noticing in the yard 
how much 

I have betrayed. 


The news read simply: 
Put to a vote 

the assembly 

balked. 


The government 
collapsed as steel 
shut hard against 
a pole. 

And Minister Y 

in one strong blast 
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at yellow-sheeted journalism 
retired. 


His policy, 

like wet clothes left 
hanging, rippled 
the wind. 


Sheets wound his flesh, 
wrinkling to shape 
wetwash 

of that great hope 


Ben had to bring 
his motion past 
the things 

that held men fast 


till even home 
seemed clothespins to 
his dream 

and he withdrew 


to winds that rapped 
flesh’s fury. 

He raps 

eternity. 


4 
In red 


the rooster spills 
white coverlets 


of quills 


to hide 

like artistries 

Ben’s screeching speed 
and blood, 


pitting 
against his dying, 
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bright claws and beaks 
of prying, 


showing 

the crowd’s wide girth, 
encompassment 

is death. 


Ben’s was a thrust 

to flee 

the coldcuts he 

had learned to waste. 


Slim and weathered, 
this bird 

hangs contradiction 
to such meat; 


by opposition 
frames 
the ranch-red homes 


and street 


Ben sought to break 
with speed; 

About its neck, 
ropes of the deed. 


Now cloth 

comforts and winds them both; 
Ben’s strain, 

the rooster’s oiled pain, 


and we, 

left ghostlier by each, 

can see 

the monochromes we reach. 


Ben called 
the evening we had bowled. 
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“I’m past 
Anne’s bickering. I’m lost.” 


The bird, 

not knowing, has this rage— 
absurd 

against art’s persiflage. 


Wife, soul is the cause of motion. 
Fords turn a corner and, 
unless illusion, flow. 


Ben’s Ford flowed blood. 


Or like your sheets, 

they work by unseen force, 
like legislature, 

an equilibrium 

of here and almost-here. 


Your words recall their world. 
Our fight, the evening air 
echo their faded arguments. 

I wait your coming back. 


The static eye of wind, 
Anne, living, shuffles on, 
calling her firstborn Ben 
after its doubtful pére. 


Our souls are different. 
Atoms rearrange. 

Ben, Ford, pole rearrange. 
Lorjou turns dark. 

Next Sunday, if you, want, 
I'll take you to a park. 
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Quasimodo: Antique Winter 


The thought of your clear hands 

in the fire’s light: 

odors of oak and roses, 

of death, of that ancient year 

when searching for grain three birds . . . 
and suddenly snow, 

like these dull words . . . 

a little sun, the angel’s glow, 

and then mist and the trees 

and us, 

made up completely of the blowzy air. 


Kansas 


Kansas is here where thistles cross the flats, 

the farmers plow their last year’s stubble under, 
and highways tear the scenery asunder 

with scapel-like precision. Here is youth 
beneath their gay and wide-rimmed western hats, 
abandoning the rows of earthy truth, 

planning like pods to leave the state in wind. 
Negation is their only form of seeing. 

Mind is their sole frontier; their life is fleeing 
that world of braiding bridles for a team. 

They seem to want more than the fruits of earth. 
Man’s whole achievement is their pupils’ gleam, 
leaving the seeds of their beginnings binned. 
And O how hard and wrenching is their birth! 





























The Historie of the World 


Harry Morris 


Sir Walter received his visitor, a tall, 

Austere but gently mannered nobleman 

Who had a scratch upon his cheek of fine 

And eloquent line. “My friend, you’ve had a cut. 
I trust your foe bears not his hurt with ease.” 
Great Raleigh led his guest into the room 

That legend caked with blood. Rich furniture 
And tools of vigorous life could not dislodge 
The ghosts inhabiting there of traitorous lords, 
Adulterous queens and murdered kings, of those 
Young princes, their muffled cries in measure to 
The steps of Richard in the Abbey hall. 

The host of living and the dead went on: 

“But honor hides her head these days, as does 
This king of timid grace, who puts his crown 
Beneath his pillow night on night and calls 

On God to fend off demons more from Spain 
Than Tartarus and makes this once tall land 

A nursery school for swaddling peace, while all 
Those men of mine, of Drake’s, of Grenville’s yes, 
Those men of mine, of Drake’s, of Grenville’s, yes, 
That boy, that Essex, start the waters from 
Beneath and roil this great Atlantic lake 

That we were wont to call our sailing pond.” 
The proud man, frail now, hollow-cheeked, with blue 
Tones mottling all his skin, went toward his desk 
And leaned upon his hands, between which lay 
A book of many pages, large, and faced 

With boards and leather, deep and darkly pressed 
With characters. “That ugly ton of man, 

Jonson, whom Wat, my son, so sorely plagued 

In France, was here last summer—spoke the truth 
In Commons—and wrote a verse or two to front 
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This volume of my History Burre has put 

Up in his stalls. The duel that Ben fought 

With that player made me think him just the man 
To tutor Wat and keep the stallion’s foot 

From out too many nunnery doors. But that 
Was back in ninety-eight, and he was marked 
Upon the thumb with iron hotter than 

The Queen’s choice words. And now I hear they fined 
A hangman just last week for branding of 

A man, despite the iron’s being cool.” 

Sir Walter’s visitor began to speak 

But courteously withheld his words the while 
That restless energy pushed with some disdain 

A manuscript beside the book and spoke 

Again. “I saw a bit of violence in 

The yard but yesterday. Some heated words 

Were passed between a man in civil garb 

And one in corselet and morion. 

The unarmed man drew back his fist and struck 
The officer upon the face. This man 

Of steel (I take his heart to be a jelly) 

Drew his sword and ran the helpless fool 
Through skin and skin, who with his life’s last blow, 
In rare defiance, floored that coward soul. 

Some of a throng who gathered at the spot 

Took up the corpse while others bore the swine 
Away. I doubt our James did slumber well 

Last night to think that men can speak their anger 
Out against the sword, or steel can pay 

An insult out because one’s honor’s soiled.” 

The other man sat still through this report, 

Yet indecision made the muscles play 

About his mouth and jaws and several times 

He seemed about to speak, but always his 
Respect for that dark man controlled his tongue. 
But when Sir Walter showed that he was through 
By fingering once again the ordered sheaf 
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Beside the vellum of the folio, 

The patient caller spoke. “You say you saw 
This episode?” “From out the window there 
Behind your head. I have so little room 

Within this place to move myself that sound 

Of any kind will draw me to that wall 

And up upon that chest so I can pop 

My head still out of doors and separate 

It from my pent up body just as Coke 

Would have me dressed upon the chopping block.” 
“Still pardon me, Sir Walter; let me ask 

Again. You saw this fight?” “The fight? I told 
You that I stood right there. But still, my friend, 
Do you recall the tale about our judge— 

I hear his enemies—Sir Francis in 

The fore—are ready now to pull him from 

The bench and stop his brawling voice in the land— 
The tale they told when first he took our Bess— 
My Bess, your Bess, everybody’s Bess— 

To bed? Sir William had been dead for a year; 
And all our lads pursued my Lady Hatton 

Either way: to take her for the night 

Or for all nights if she would wed. She brought 
With her a fortune, even if a wasp’s 

Sting in her tongue was part the price. Sir Francis 
Led the hunt, and Essex wrote to Burghley 

On his Bacon’s part, but from the yelping pack 
This starveling Coke caught up the laggard hind. 
He put his hand upon her belly when 

They came to bed and felt a child to stir. 

‘What,’ he said, ‘flesh in the pot?’ ‘Yea,’ 

Quoth she, ‘or else I'd never marry a Coke.’ 

Ha! she’s led as many to Robin Hood’s Bower 

Since that night as ever she did before, 
Perhaps Sir Francis Bacon among the rest. 
Ha! Ha! I wonder if that potted flesh 
Were pork.” The caller smiled politely at 
A jest he’d heard a score of times and now 
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Was fifteen years a relic. But then, he thought, 
It’s almost thirteen years that Raleigh’s been 
Confined, and Coke’s vituperation at 

The trial must rankle still. “But good Sir Walter, 
Again I ask you if you closely watched 

This courtyard brawl that in detail you tell 

Me of ? Forgive my urging you, but what 

You say you saw, it cannot be. The man 

In armor was a servant of the Count 

Of Gondomar, your bitterest foe on earth, 

And he it was who struck the blow. The man 
Unarmed then wrenched the Spaniard’s sword from his 
Own sheath and ran the fellow through. And while 
A stander-by knocked up the bloody sword, 
Another Spaniard struck the murderer down:— 
The dead man’s comrades bore his body off.” 
Sir Walter spoke with smiles. At every word 

He paced, gesticulated, pointed to 

The casement, went to stand beside the square 
Of light, and once looked out and down to see 
The site he gazed on only yesterday. 

“But good my friend, did not you hear? I saw 
The bout; I took in every sound and stroke; 

I cannot be mistaken. Your informant 
Misconstrues. The Spaniard drew the sword; 
The valiant man unarmored lost his life.” 

But as Sir Walter spoke the other shook 

His head. “Dear, gentle knight, I may not but 
With my disgrace deny your words, but I 

Am he who wrestled with the Englishman, 

And he who took away his sword, and he 

Who haled him off to answer for this act, 

And he who took, in holding him, this scratch 
Upon my cheek.” Sir Walter did not stop 

His restless motions, not his pacing nor 

His moving hands, but all his joy, so clear 
Before, was faded out and something more 
Than contradiction stirred an anger in 




















Him. The words he spoke were audible, but to 
Himself more than his friend: “What is and what 
Is not? I saw these things and give a true 
Account, and you report the witness of 

Your eyes, and we cannot agree. How can 

I then reach truth when that I weigh the words 
And deeds of kings and princes, statesmen dead 

A thousand years and more. Why any man, 

At any time, when he for current truth 

Recounted faithfully confession of 

His senses might have erred as I, and some 
Romance upon which aftercomers pinned 

Belief and cast their fortunes—nay, perhaps 

On which some potentate entrusted crown 

And state, subjects, reputation, and, 

In cases I can contemplate, his soul— 

Was nothing more than myth or fancy, dreams, 
Hallucinations, or the misconstructions 

Of the eyes and ears and what we reason with.” 
As his voice dropped, his passion rose. Enmeshed, 
All faculties—that mind, those eyes, that strength— 
Were bent upon the manuscript unfinished 

On the ordered desk. He seized it with a cry, 
And with a cry the caller leaped to keep 

The pages from the fire; but Raleigh spun, 

And with his back kept off the man until 

A thousand pages, loosely spread about 

The massive fireplace were consecrated 

To the flames. With terrifying fury then 

He turned and seized an onyx weight from off 
The desk and whispered through his teeth: “Now do 
Not be so rash and foolish that you spend 

Your life on this so frail an enterprise. 

I sacrifice these pages up to truth, 

As I will you if you do interfere.” 

And as the caller settled slowly back, 

And Raleigh rose in pride to his full height, 

The fire brightly filled the terrible room. 
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A Promenade Among Old Treasures 


RicHarp McDouGALL 


, in the company of a lady forced to wear artificial eyelashes, as 
she has wept her real ones away and they will not grow in 
again, visited the Medieval galleries, their tapestries and friezes. 
We were accompanied in our promenade by her golden cane, 
which walked on one sharp foot before her, urbanely chatter- 
ing to the floor. 


Before a Christ in Agony, done she declared, with a naturalistic 
flair for selecting the unique flesh-bit that perfectly depicts the 
inward grief, we paused, while she applied mascara to her eyes 
and flirted with a gentleman, to test it. He fled, with some sur- 
prise, into a hall whence issued soon a titillated glee, that made 
my lady seem about to weep, which she proceeded not to do 
immediately, in fear, I guessed, of losing her composure, and 
of losing the imposture of her lashes in black tears. She struck 
her cane against the floor, irately. It answered with a small joy, 
goldenly. 


e were attracted by a post and lintel transported from some Euro- 
pean abbey. The crumbling stones clung round it still. Their 
desiccated mortar seemed like the frayed ligaments that we 
imagine bind the bones of old men very old. No more resound- 
ing with diurnal praise of monks shut in by cloisters narrower 
than these we walked, they had the look of those azoic rocks 
that linger on the phantom shores of lakes dispersed by heats 
of epochs when our eyes were mist, and our collected bones 
that functioned at this moment to support our momentary 
wonder lay as dust on ledges long since slipped beneath the 
sea. We left the imprints of our gaze upon them there, so quiet, 


so purposeless. 


Ow very tiresome must have been that Age of Faith, whose rem- 
nants we now see, declared the lady. There was a quest, I think, 
after some meaning stood for by a chalice, that is, a cup, from 
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which, before those sufferings we saw studied graphically ; 
the last gallery (where the unobtainable gentleman mocked n 
delicate pains to please), that victim bade his friends to drin 
I have forgotten his name for the moment. He had prais 
Shall we go on? 


To where, vine-chased, a silver chalice stood encased in glass, clay 
ing itself like hands that guard a precious red before they p: 
to pray. But here, up sunlight narrow in a beam made fry 
mentary momentarily as passing figures crossed to furthe 
shade, it lifted now an empty gleam, in thirst. Wavering, th 
lady struck the glass, which answered with a small grief, sJ 
lenly. Shall we go on? 


I feel quite lost, said she. I had a call to make, over those wires thi 
flee above the streets more swiftly than the vanished birds. | 
deed, they make time seem absurdity and place a nonsen? 
thing. I spoke the other day to Sefiora Azores in Buenos Air 
where it is snowing, she said. The seasons shift their weight 
from pole to pole like giants white and green, snared by th 
wires of telephones. The airplanes, more ardent in their fiigi 
than birds that used to wing to spring from fall, torment thot 
giants with their plumage, steel and stinging, torment the 
with their grinding songs. What shall I do? It is too late to « 
now, too late to cry. Should I suppose my voice, though give 
wings, could find the proper strand of wire to flicker throu 
signalling one who must have tired of waiting long ago? Th 
cane, I taught it to support me, but it is useless! she cried. Av 
wept. I watched her as her self-deceit dissolved upon her teari 
cheek, like factory smoke into a dead day’s sky. Quite suddeal 
darkness walked the galleries. Sought the wrong doors of 
beneath the sightless gaze of tapestries, the captive frolic of th 
unicorn, lonely, impeded the more by his disfiguring hon 
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The Old Age of Hera 


MicHAEL PorcEs 


So used are they to her blue, bony fingers 
With ivory needles joining loop to loop . . . 


O she has rocked on clouds of wool for years 
Her senses closing and her voice grown shrill. 
Tea cozies, sweaters, soakers, argyle socks, 
Afghans, knit dresses, mittens, bonnets, stoles. 
What does she not knit? And knits everything 
To reinforce a woman’s main concern. 

Color and consolation of the flesh, 

Those mysteries of body, birth, and bed. 

To take the human creature, illy stitched 

Of bone and muscle, nerve and shivering skin, 
And deck him out in gaiety and heat; 

To keep the bedding and the teapot warm; 
To decorate the couch of love; or hush 

The wanton life that shrieks and wets the crib. 


So used are they to her blue bony fingers, 
They do not know she is making their shrouds. 


But the fabric is full of lightning flecks, 

Is blinding white. It falls like a soft fire 

About her juiceless loins and legs. Besides, 

It is their duty to make some remark. 

“O what are you knitting, Grandmother dear ?” 
Frail eyelids flit over her gauzy eyes 

Like moths. She lifts a face of withered snow 
And croons recognition in coppery tones, 
“They are comforters. They are comforters.” 
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Apples of Ashes 


MicHaeL PorceEs 


410 


The green walls of my room are sweating blood 
Drop, drop, drop, drop it falls to the parquet 

My house is folding in the world’s red flood 

And I must swim in blood to swim away. 


Rupture my pang from family, gods, and friends, 
Forget all, shun all, spell a song anew 

I fumble through a pile of shrunken maps 

In search of magic charts cruel mystics drew. 


Routes they have marked across the desert seas: 
Faith, abnegation, loneliness, and scorn. 

Each route starts icy; each thaws into some 
Port of Atlantis where delight is born. 


Creature it as you will—with violet fields 

Where untimed lovers loiter and carouse, 

Men and bright angels joining hands in dance, 
Or golden songbirds perched on golden boughs. 


Creature it, hoard it, set it where you will 

On sensual plains or hilltops ringed with fire 
All these are but hallucinated hopes 

Spawned from our terror, sunlove, and desire. 


For three days now, for three despair-long nights 
While pondering sundry maps of paradise 

A more inhuman harbour gnawed my brain 

A more authentic landscape hurt my eyes 


A winter country ruled by a black sun 
Where irritable life cannot yet grow 
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Its earth, one desolate saltbright stretch 
Of hills and steppes and corridors of snow 


Above these drifts there broods in ripening might 
An ebony disk that does not rise or set 

Chaos of aimless snow and unborn sun 

In which the mind can riot and forget 


No thick cimmerian lack and loss of light 
Light’s pitch-black origin upholds that sky 
Onyx, dark opal, jet, obsidian, 

Refulgent as the pupil of an eye. 





Orange, umber, purple fireworks fringe 

The sun’s dark rim, the ravished snowlands glow 

Does that strange fire come from the sun’s black heart? 
Or do dread flames dart upward from the snow? 


No voice is there, no hand, no hair, 
No artifact, no sign of human clay. 
O silences that tremble for my soul! 
But I must swim in blood to swim away 


Beyond the bitter masks that faces are 
Beyond the hungry webs of human words 

To touch within that burning unbruised snow 
What ecstasy there is that hell affords. 





To gauge the pulsing cello of the silence 

Build snow altars to the obsidian sun 

Wash myself clean and make a melody 

Where midnight and mid-day are glowing one 


And that black sun gives courage to my night 
And that black sun gives meaning to my day 
Bear with me darkness! Bear with me O light! 
For I must swim in blood to swim away. 

















Poems by John M. Ridland 


The Bout 


I 
We went to see mind 
knocked out by body, 
head bonked on the jaw 
and spirit fly out the ears, 
out, out the eyeholes, 
out the bloody nostrils. 
Just for a little while 
fly around the arena, 
flap through our earholes, 
and, clapped back by our hands, 
our groans, return at last, 
grunting, to the fallen 
warrior trying to raise 
himself, his bronze shield, 
his headpiece, his heavy, 
armored legs, his chest, 
trying to raise himself 
to his once human posture. 
Left for that long count 
a bare forked animal 
glaze-eyed, on all fours, 
unconscious while above him 
body triumphant strutted, 
crowed victory, 
beat its wings heavily, 
was all a-jog with triumph. 
That’s what we came to see, but 
mind let us down. 
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2 
Terrible it was to see— 
four times that bird flew 
out the injured eyeholes, 
and returned three. 
The fourth, it had found 
Ararat where it lighted 
and didn’t come back, 
with olive-branch, berry, 
or sweet token of return. 


O, mind at sea 
endlessly, on that 
ocean of superfluous 
intellect, your body 
waits down there, 
on the square 
canvas, in the bright 
lights of the arena, 
slumped forward 
on all fours, nose 

to the bloody canvas. 


The noise of triumph 

and what we came to see 
recedes. 

We are aware 

you have flown, O soul, 

and won’t come back. 

This was not what we came for 
but better, 

and more. 


5 


Now hush, 
crowd of sensations, 
now that the bronze 
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body is carried 
away. Now hush, 

it can’t come back, 

and it won’t, and you, 
too, will have your day. 


Now, crowd, 

you leave the arena empty, 
you drive, slowly, 

back, through the dense 
streets to your own 


arena and sleep, 
nose-down in your bedclothes, 


your shroud of canvas. 


For a Friend at Sea 


Oh, sands may shift, may shift! 


Here’s my anchor dropped 
Scarce a mile from shore, 
Here’s an anchorage 

Safe it seems and stable. 


But rocks themselves may crumble. 


Oh what remains to hold 
When the end of living rises 
A flood of earth over sky? 


Bare anchorage and dry! 


Then there’s an end to the fable, 
The anchor cable weighed, 
The iron itself be dried. 


Over a rocky land adrift— 


For sands may shift, may shift. 
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I Say the Immediate 


I 
Beat with the closed brain 
until the body yield 
spirit up and lie 
bruised flesh on a slab: 
salt the tearing wound 
until all tears fall frozen 
and mind will grab its portion. 


“Spirit, I do believe,” 

said Doctor Hodge in a brainstorm, 
“lives in the ocean of body 

not in a corner of mind 


and the salt tear spans that interval.” 


Let the mind have its sabbatical, 
it’s overtaught the physical, 

and lounge on a Caribbean 

of golden-sanding comfort 

in a luxor of physical, 

and a sweet wine of today 

and tomorrow fend for its living 
however it may! 


Here’s for celebration! 

We dance the snake-line 

of music without meaning 

our hips shedding their scales 
and intellect undoing 

its garments of cerebral 

to lie in the skin of thought 
and float on the beach of being 
with sand between its toes 


where the salt flower grows 


& blows the sea-rose 























out from a slow budding: 
gather ye while ye may! 
2 


I say the immediate 
not the moment after: 


spice the nose with pepper 
and see the pup glisten, 
nose in the air for something. 


I think of my middle age 
but I can see no farther 
than now in a rage of youth. 


I think of my mother 
lying in her ashes 
but will not see my lover. 


Who would see himself, 
look at this animal, 
not dog but animal. 


He is as ourselves, 
will die, the mind says, 
and we thereafter. 


But only the mind dies 
spirit and body not 
though may be dead from the start. 


And never we pray the heart. 
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Sanitarium 
Larry Rusin 


Knitting their nerves, the women sit, or lie, 

Or drift on glass along the corridors, 

The cortex slipping down the skull. And now 
Among these raveled wards my father walks 
From bed to porch and back, his palsied lips 
Gripping the cigarette he cannot hold. 

A labyrinth of eyes tangles his glazed 

Steps, and there are no pathways through 

His brain. He knows these women are his wives, 
Their kinks and cords once knotted in his blood, 


And I, their son, must follow through that maze. 


The Journey Home 
(For Angela Montani) 


Larry RusIN 


Where the wave in the white wake 
Breaks, 

A glacial stream 

Of ice and green— 


Where the floe like a white pelt 
Melts, 


A frozen dye 
Of blue and lye; 


(And somewhere in other waters you cavort— 
On some dim Etruscan coast, your heart 
Melting in the sun I cannot see.) 
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Island Poems: Waipio Valley 


. EpitH SHIFFERT 


A surf of wind tides, sea-immaculate, keeps valley tree tops 

air inundated, parting close leaves to ripples of light 

and motion from palms at the shining beach up the curved troy 
miles long, splashing 

high waterfalls into sprayed noise on langor-green walls, visual ¢ 

of this place. The tallest trees, mangos, stand memorials over hey 

of lava-rock ruins of ditches and walls, old homes abandoned. 

King tribesmen have gone like sought feather brilliance 

of yellow birds, like cliff-homed sandlewood groves vanished 

for incense. But some think of spirits striding head-deep 

in balmy ginger, and hang white garlands, spiced, for their 
walking by. 


Now a few men patient with roots harvest their keep, in s 
hottest hours 

sit with their feet outstretched on porch floors, smoking at bam 
leaf rustles. 

Even a Christmas-full of the board church choir, or 

the Chinese Temple sound of chasing away evil, cannot be he 

farther than papaya edged homesteads. Shouts of a few upstr 
wading 

golden children shine like the guava leaves, but only grazing donkt 

penetrate the real thickets, ferny and fruit-fermented. 


At the ocean-drowned valley end, chattering thin boys 
and quiet heavy men alone, sun-glowed skins, dive spear-sharp 
into the lei-flung-ardor of swimming waves spilling edged 
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hite as with flower wreaths over depthed violet tones 

submarine water. Fish-light as buoyant seaweeds 

gled on half-submerged rocks, they float awhile 

ing for sea-cooled creatures, then climb ashore dripping 
rainbow scale of water drops and gaudy catches submarine-purple, 
ning lava-red, gold as clear sunlight—symmetrical, goggled-eyed, 
asping for water (fish no more needful of oceans than of their 
island these men). 


p the deep dust trail of heat worn from the cliff like loose 

pulders sliding under donkey feet, two hours, three hours, 

ends the taro crop in burlap sweat-stained from the beasts and wet 
om the stream forded. Soaked through bright pictures on shirts 
the men, crushed fragrant from warmth the ginger-white coolness 
wreaths rimming hats women wove. On the view-engulfed top 
ey squat looking seaward, munching sour freshness of snatched 


guavas, 
hile donkeys hang their heads into water flumes for refreshment. 


omeward slants a descent into moonlight loud with surf, earth 

ing trodden, squeaking straps holding little rattles of cases of 
cans on backs 

the beasts, a guitar lightly touched with tired hands, and a murmur 

singing. A donkey calls and the sea answers louder. 


skqes With lanterns, women wait where the trail levels to cross with 
their men 
¢ river, night-dark and warm, pushing and laughing in waist 
p water, then, wet hair dripping, walk wet-dressed 
) (™ the several house-paths of barking dogs, to fresh-poi suppers 
id mosquito-net sleep safe as palms on the wave-hushing beach. 




































Visitor 
Lewis Turco 


Visitor, you’ve come and have gone while I was 
gone, while winds were moving through open windows, 
billowing the drapes in my vacant chambers, 

sounding the silence; 


come and gone, whoever you were, and left no 
note but quiet sliding among the shadows. 
Here before my house, by the stolid doorway, 

I remain watching— 


listening where you must have lingered, waiting. 
I stand listening for the bell’s thin echo, 
knowing for a certainty you were here and 

left without echo. 


All will turn out differently now. Behind this 

door there stands an alien future. Words that 

needed speaking have not been spoken and the 
time that has not been 


spent correctly now must be handled strangely, 

sold less truly: spent in another manner. 

Sounds have not been breasted. The stillness thickens 
over your footfalls. 


Visitor, between us are tunnels sealed and 

hollow; there are depths where there once were crossings. 
There are windows, too, gone opaque with wonder, 
darkling with questions. 








Poems by 


Joao Cabral de Melo Neto 


Translated from the Portuguese by J. L. Agneta 


Seven Brazilian Cemeteries 


CEMITERIO PERNAMBUCANO 
(Toritama) 


Why all this wall? 
Why isolate these tombs 
from other ossuaries 
with their more usual 
defunct appearance? 


Does death in this region 
beget the same cadavers? 

Is there no mortar factory? 
No humidity? 

Why this high defense, 

high even for birds; 

so many iron railings, 

so much iron on the padlocks? 
—It must be a field for sowing, 
an enclosed hectare, 

where ashes are guarded 

until planting time. 


CEMITERIO PERNAMBUCANO 
(Sao Lourengo de Mata) 


It’s a marine cemetery 
more marine than the actual sea. 
It was opened for the dead 
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who drowned in the cane grove. 


The tombs on the ground appear 
like the waves of some sea, 

the same as the cane out there 
licking the white-washed walls. 


Even the graves in the earth 
seem like sea waves 

with no names: wave upon wave 
where they baptize? 


It’s marine also 

for the broken crosses there 
are less like crosses than masts 
of half-submerged shipwrecks. 


CEMITERIO PERNAMBUCANO 
(Nossa Senhora da Luz) 


In this land nothing rests, 
neither one river nor 
another, not even the sea 
is the cemetery of rivers. 


None of the dead here 

come dressed in a coffin. 
That’s why they’re not buried 
but spilled on the ground. 


They come in porch netting 

open to the sun and rain. 

They bring their own flies. 

They fit in the ground like a glove. 


The dead in the open air. Now 
they are in a free land. 
A land no one knows, 
the earth its intruder. 


N 
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CEMITERIO ALAGOANO 
(Trapiche da Barra) 


On a dune above a beach, 

the coral of a cemetery, 

the sea, everything, every day, 
blown on by an antiseptic wind. 


The sea disinfects 

with salt water, sanitary, 
and with dry sand 

dries and cauterizes. 


The sea alone esteems the stone, 
making coral of trees, 

struggling to heal the bones 

of sick, possessing flesh, 


and to cure what little 
remains living, 
washerwoman of the hospital, 
scrubbing and rescrubbing. 


CEMITERIO PARAIBANO) 


(Between Flores and Princesa) 


A house is the cemetery 

of the dead in this place. 

A house only, without even a wing, 
a house only of one story. 


And about the house only a yard 
on the side of a mud wall. 

No one uses the garden, 

the back-yard even less. 


It’s a small house: private, 

not so much a hotel as a boarding-house: 
that’s why the tenants 

are on the front porch, 
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the few, that is, who here 
decline the privilege 

of city cemeteries 

in cemetery cities. 


CEMITERIO PERNAMBUCANO 
(Floresta do Navio) 


Before arriving at Floresta 
one sees a Constantinople, 
an elaboration, baroque, 
gothic; an opera setting. 


It is the cemetery. And its stucco, 

so rhetoric and florid, 

proclaims the style of the pedant, 
the taste of the orator; the politician, 


the political orator 

who instead of phrases uses tombs 
to compose his speech, 

all with dactyl words. 


Dactyl, like the smooth leaf 

of the Sertao, when stripped, 

of life which doesn’t preach or speak 
with flowery words. 


CEMITERIO PERNAMBUCANO 
(Custédia) 


It’s more practical to be buried 

in graves built on the ground: 

the sun here, rather than the tomb, 
is the crematorium. 


Here the sun quickly 
transforms them into lime-kilns, 
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where things deposited 
are burned; re-formed: 


like unbaked brick, 
stones giving lime, 

or rickety cut-over land 
giving charcoal. 


Only in the lime-kiln grave 

no one thing is gathered. 

All is lost in the earth, 

be it in the form of a soul, or of nothing. 


Clouds 
(As Nuvens) 


Clouds are like hair 

growing like rivers; 

the pale gestures 

of a voiceless singer; 


like flying statues 

on the shores of the sea; 

the flora and fauna blown away 
from countries of the wind; 


like a painted eye 
dripping motionless; 
a woman nodding 
on verandas of sleep; 


like death (the waiting for) 
behind closed eyes; 

like medicine, white! 

our white days. 
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Poems by Oliveira Ribeiro Neto 


Translated from the Portuguese by Dora M. Pettinella 


White Song 


It was after you passed near the sea! 

The waves quickly began to weave 
White laces of seashells and foam, 
Covering your footprints on the tepid sand. 


It was after you passed by the fields! 
Daisies opened one by one 
Into a carpet of ermine-white stars. 


It was after you passed under the trees! 

The orange trees, suddenly 

Had a dream of purity and in tender shower 
Covered with blossoms the road. 


It was after you passed through my life! 
My star rolled from a distant sky 
To die here at your feet, Snow-white. 


Destiny 


I wanted to grasp evil at the root, 

As a remedy against my pain. 

I felt that a wild and wretched passion 
Should not exist, but it does, and it must. 


Like romance beneath the moonlight, 
Like longing that kills without love, 
Like perfume that penetrates all things, 
And death that does not by-pass a house; 
Like a boy who at the end of the orchard 
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Discovers the fruit among the green of leaves, 
Faces the furor of the watch dog 

With fury overcomes, 

Jumping the barriers to obtain his fill, 

—That way, my Love, is my love, and your love! 


Refrain 


The rosebush lost its most delicate 

roses, 

in the sad sunset-hour. 

Today it lives in longing and remembrance 
with hope 

to give flowers. 


Your life was wholly ended 

sadly, 

in the weariness of suffering. 

Now it lives in longing and remembrance 
with hope 

that it might live. 


You and the rosebush in this sorrowful 
way of life, 

are frightful spectrums. 

For to live in longing and remembrance 
with hope, is 

of a lifeless body that has dreams. 
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Poems by Antonio Ramos Rosa 
Translated from the Portuguese by J. L. Agneta 


Woman and House 


(A Mulher A Casa) 


The house is living. 
(The woman sleeping.) 
Sleeping in a spray 

of pure colors. 


Sleeping in the spray of silence. 


White planes 
and even colors. 


Sleeping on glass 
tranquil. 

Sleeping living. 
The house is white. 


Whiter in silence. 
Whiter between trees. 


The city itself is white. 


A goat 
smells the house 
smells the white. 


The pure knot 
of silence. 


Arriving in silence 
in the woman living 
sleeping. 


She is the house 
spiral 
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spinning 
white. 

The air is fine 
without dust. 
A tree gives 
little shadow. 


A breeze washes 
the house clean. 


The empty veranda 
is dry and white 
like sea-thirst. 


The veranda is bare. 
The woman is bare. 


From the white house 
one sees the sea 

the fulvous back 

of the beach 

barren 


woman of sand 
lying and stretched 
in the blue freshness. 


A white sail 

a cool detail 

gives sound to the breeze 
gives silence to the sea. 


A woman sleeping 
living 

in the spray 

of silence. 
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Scattered Seeds 


(Sementes Livres) 


I love the kingdom 

of promise 

the colors which the wind 
blows 

the names and the air 


There is a land where the horse . . . 
here the adventure begins 
nearer perhaps the beginning 
of a rose flowing and flowering 


There is a woman sleeping 

in the wind’s great belly of love 
awakening one day, awakening 

a marriage between hand and rose 


Tiny warm tumbles and 
all the finesse of a temple 
the mouth’s incense 

pool of night 


You ought to blow 
in your own walls 
wind 

which disperses 
scattered seeds 
beginnings 
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I dreamed of a girl 

I met in a street 

I dreamed the street 

in the street itself 
among stars I understood 


There was a poor man 
he outside 

I inside 

I lived in a city 

and from time to time 
around the house 


I heard the wind of the wind 


This structure of elegance 
a little elephant 

lights to enlighten 

a little attention 


Born of a little finger 
an insect frees 
a huge prisoner 


I shall return to invent 
dances 

little houses 

to inhale the winds 

to understand animals 


* 


Let us invite to be simple 
short and noble 
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the emperors we are 
let us be mandarins 


The budding flower 
bee’s egg 

is a star drinking 
the morning dew 


I kiss you heel of purity 
and well-defined fist. 


April's Man 
(O Homen de Abril) 


Here is April’s man 

born frail and on foot 
already weak he becomes old. 
He becomes really old. 


He finds himself 

at the bottom of a wall. 
Behind the sun is rising. 
A rose collapses. 


Tomorrow. Good morning! 
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Poems by Bacchylides 


Translated by Robert Fagles 


XVI: Heracles—A Dithyramb 


No songs of Apollo now: 

Even though throned Urania 

Sets the sails 

Of my golden craft from Pieria, 
Loads her holds with the hymns 
That fame the god, 

Now his heart rides hale to a hunt 
On the Hebrus’ flowery banks, 

Or delights in the lilting song 

Of the lithe-neck swan. 

Soon you will come 

For a bloom of paeans, 

Apollo of Pytho, 

All the dancers of Delphi 

Torrent beside your illustrious shrine. 


But till then I sing Amphitryon’s son: 
Gutting Oechalia’s ribs with fire, 
Heracles eager for risks 

Came out to a cape where the waves thrash, 
And was just devoting his loot— 

Nine bellowing bulls 

To Cenean Zeus who racks clouds, 

A pair to that Ocean-curler 

Who pummels earth, 

And to chaste Pallas with sharp glance, 
An immaculate, steephorn ox— 


When a dooming god loomed tight 
A perplexing web to snare Deianeira: 























Caught up in the terrible news 
That the unassailable son of Zeus 

Had brightarm Iole 

Sent to his polished halls as a bride, 

What a plot the star-crossed girl devised! 
Ineluctable envy laid her low 

And the blinding veil 

That masks the future, 

When on the rosy verge of Evenus 

She stooped to a centaur’s uncontrollable marvel. 


X: Isthmian Ode for Aglaiis of Athens 


(Foot-race) 


Fame, you are the voice of Virtue 
Heard through the tribes of man, 
And under the earth’s black folds 
You enlighten the sheathed dead 
With the names of Glory’s men; 
Winners of honors the world shares 
Can look with eyes serene as sea, 
On the staid rest from games 
Their golden triumphs earn. 


Now the mate of Aglaiis’ sister 

Stirs this seaborn bee 

To build with his clear song 

A work for the deathless Muse, 
And joy in common to men 

That sings your virtue among them. 
Again and again the grace of Victory 
Wreathed your tawny head, 

As you planted splendor 

Through Athens’ breadth, 

And renown for Oeneus’ race. 


In Poseidon’s struggles ripe in fame 
You stunned the Greeks right off 
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With rushing sprint; 

No break, and back 

To the ring’s first mark— 

Your breath came hot and short— 
You tensed, sprang, 

Sprayed oil on admirers’ robes, 
Carving the roaring crowd 

As you rounded the track’s fourth lap: 


Isthmian victor 

Twice proclaimed 

By infallible judges, 

Twice in Nemea 

Near Cronian Zeus’ rapt altar; 
Famous Thebes, 

Argos starred with rings, 

And Sicyon received you grandly— 
Joined by the men who plant Pellene, 
Euboea thick with corn, 

And the hallowed island Aegina. 


Striving to reach unique success, 

Men light out on paths that teem: 

Here they thrive on their precious hope 
In skills of mind or art, 

Here is a seer in his hour, 

Another who strains a crafty bow at gold, 
Still others exult 

In the herds of cattle 

And harvest ricks. 

Though the future bears inscrutable fruit, 
And fortune’s scales are fickle, 

Still finest is one among many 
Ascending for singular excellence. 


I know the pressure of wealth 
That makes the blunt seem keen— 
But why twist song so far afield? 
This much is plain to man: 
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Concord crowns conquest. 
Over blended reeds and lyres 
Lift honor’s rise and roll 

For Aglaiis, son of Aglaophon. 


XIX: Io—A Dithyramb for the Athenians 


Rife are the roads 
Of immortal song— 
If Pierian Muses 
Grant you gifts, 
And winners of wreaths, 

The Graces whose eyes bloom black, 
Bind honor around your hymns: 

So weave my lines 

Through the fame of the lovestruck city, 
Athens dear to the gods, 

Genius of Ceos 

Charged with esteem. 

Your flight soars high 

On Calliope’s prize 

That climbs to distinction. 

Why did Zeus of the broad force 
Require that Inachus’ daughter 

With fresh hands, 

Io the peerless calfgirl 

Race out of foaling Argos? 

Hera, queen above all 

With golden robe, 

Commanded Argus 

Whose eyes can penetrate worlds 

To keep close, sleepless watch 

Over Io with spiral horns; 

Nor could Maia’s Hermes outwit him 
In mornings rinsed by sun 
Or the pristine nights. 
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But whether in struggle 

The headlong herald of Zeus 

Put down that spawn of prolific Earth, 
Argus proud in arms, 

Or his menacing eyes fell limp 

From his stint of work, 

Or sleep slipped in on Pierian song 
Dissolving his endless cares— 


No matter: mine is the road 

That leaps to the time 

When, mad from the gadfly’s sting, 

Io reached flowery Nile, 

Her belly quick with the touch of Zeus: 
Here birthing Epaphus, 

Prince alive with eminent honor, 

King of a land of linen stoles, 

She brought to light man’s greatest line, 
The roots of Cadmus, 

Agenor’s son 

Who in Thebes of the Seven Gates 

Sired Semele, 

Mother of frenzy-incensing Dionysus, 
Lord of delightful rites 

And the chorus that wins wreaths. 








V: Olympian Ode for Hiero of Syracuse 


(Horse-Race) 


Fatestrong marshal of men 

In Syracuse where chariots whirl, 
You will know my masterwork 
From the Muse with violent wreath, 
You of any who tread the earth 
Will judge it rightly. 

Turn your insight on my craft, 
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See if the delicate Graces 
Inspired your champion, 
Gold Urania’s famous squire, 

To weave this song on his sacred isle, 
And sweep it off to your noble town. 
May voice pour out 

My heart in Hiero’s praise. 


Steep air splits 

On the eagle’s wings 

That flare out bronze, 

The herald of broadlord Zeus 
Whose thunders burst 

Soars tense on his vaulting thrust, 
And the chirping birds 

Crouch down in fear: 

No check to him 

The great earth’s juts 

And the cuffing sea’s rough cliffs; 
He cuts wild sky 

With his flashing crests, 

Backed by a westwind’s blast, 
Bright in the eyes of men. 


But no more vast his range 

Than the roads I'll take 

To hymn your achievement, 
Thanks to Victory darkly tressed 
And the Wargod armed in bronze— 
You high sons of Deinomenes: 

No end come to the gods’ fine gifts! 
Dawn with her golden arms 
Beheld the bay Pherenicus, 
Stormpace stallion, 

Win by the Alpheus wide in rills, 
And again at Pytho’s shrine. 


By the earth I press, 
Not once has racer passed him 
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And sprayed him with dirt 
When he rushed a goal: 
Ript like wind, 

But reined by his lord 

He gains fire-new triumph 
For Hiero lover of guests. 
Happy that man 

The gods provide 

With shares of praise 

And a fate admired 

For great success. 

None walk earth 

Born blessed in all. 


Yes legend tells 

How the wrecker of gates, 
Unbeaten scion 

Of Zeus with the flaming bolt, 
Went down to the halls 

Of Persephone trim at heel, 

To dray to day 

The cragtooth hound of Hell, 
Forbidding Echidna’s spawn. 
There by the river swirled in sorrows 
He glimpsed the sad men’s shades, 
Flitting like leaves 

That rustle to winds 

On Ida, grazer of sheep, 

And her headlands basked in sun. 


Glowing distinct among them, 

The soul of Porthaon’s son, 

That hardy flinger of spears. 

And when Alcmene’s son of heroic marvels 
Saw him gleaming in armor, 

He notched a cord on his bow 

Till it plucked sharp, 

Flicked open his quiver, 
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And snatched up an arrow 
Tipped in bronze. 

But knowing his man, 
Meleager’s shadow 

Glided up to his face, and spoke: 
“Son of omnipotent Zeus, 

Stand where you are 

And calm your heart: 

It’s futile to shoot barbed shafts 
At the wornout dead—fear not.” 


And his words hit home 

With Amphitryon’s lordly son: 
“What god or man 

Could grow such a stalk, 

And in what land?” he asked, 
“But who hewed him down? 
Surely Hera of lovely waist 
Speeds the killer against my life; 
But that’s blond Pallas’ charge.” 


Then Meleager weeping: 
“Tt’s hard for a mere man 
To turn the mind of a god: 
Look, did the prayers 

Of even my father, 

Oeneus handler of horses, 
And smoke from his racks 
Of goats and rustback bulls 
Constrain the goddess 
Whose arms are white 
Under wreaths of buds 

To halt her wrath? 

No she held it fast: 
Spurred a massive boar, 
Breakneck, charging 
Calydon’s dancing rings, 
And there with his riptide tusks 
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He hacked at the grape-rows, 
Butchered the flocks, 
And sliced the men who crossed him. 


“The prime of the Greeks 

Put up a relentless fight— 

All-out, six grueling days; 

When a god let Aetolia 

Hew to the head of strife, 

We buried the bodies 

Raked by the shrieking, splintering 
Drive of the beast: 

Ancaeus, and yes, Agelaiis, 

The best of my brave brothers 
Althaea bore in Oeneus’ brilliant courts— 


“But with them a hideous fate 
Took many more: 

Not once did Latona’s daughter, 
The slashing huntress, 

Quit her rage— 

We locked at the boar’s fresh pelt, 
And made for the ranks of Curetes 
Fixed in warshock. 

I accounted for plenty: 

To name only two, 

Fine Aphares and Iphiclus, 

Plucky kin of my mother. 

Stern Ares 

Picks no friend in the onset: 
Blindly the javelin skirs 

From fist at the foes’ lives, 

And packs death for whom god will. 








“But she brushed all this 

From her mind, Thestius’ daughter, 
My cunning mother, 

The luckless brute contrived my end. 
With a high wail 
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She drew from its intricate chest 

And burned the brand 

That fate spun out long back— 

I was only seven days old— 

As the mark of my short life. 

So it came: 

Poised for the kill 

Of Daipylus’ son, 

Dashing Clymenus— 

Not a mark on that splendid hulk, 
Overtook him under the towering walls 
(His troop turned heel 

For old Pleuron’s rockbuilt scarp)— 
When my sweet life sank, 

I could feel the force go slack, my god, 
Sobbed a last breath out, wretch— 
And my young and shining strength 
Slipped far away.” 


They say that Amphitryon’s son, 
Who could stand the din of war, 
Then—only then felt tears, 
Overcome by the fate 

Of that tragic man, 

And his words ran like this: 
“Best for men not to be born 

Or look at the fiery sun. 

But what’s to be had from tears? 
Let’s talk of what we can do. 
Could there walk 

In warrior Oeneus’ halls 

An unbroken girl 

Who matches you in beauty? 
She’s my radiant bride.” 

And the shade 

Of staunch Meleager answered: 
“Deianeira I left behind at court— 
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Her neck shone firm with the sheen of youth, 
And she’s still untouched 

By Cypris the gold 

Whose magic strikes.” 


Goddess..of glossy arms, Calliope, 
Stop your tight chariot here: 
Sing Cronian Zeus 

Olympian leader of gods, 

The tireless reeler Alpheus, 
Pelops’ power and Pisa— 

Where triumph went 

To the pounding hoofs 

Of famed Pherenicus, 

Sped to spiring Syracuse, 
Carrying Hiero’s 

Leaf of bliss. 

If truth shall go 

In the ways of glory, 

We must praise— 

Stave off envy with both hands— 
All excellence in man. 


So sang the bard of Boeotia, 

Hesiod who serves the charming Muses: 
“Men’s acclaim must follow 
Whomever the gods love.” 

So I am won to send at once, 

Not veered wide from its just course, 
These strains of Hiero’s fame, 

Roots of all our strongest stocks: 
Plant and stake them, 

Grand Gardener Zeus, 

Unrocked in realms of peace. 
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Poems by Catullus 


Translated by Robert Fagles 


Carmen IV 


(Phasellus ille, quem uidetis, hospites, .. .) 


Friends, here you’ve got my cutter— 

Her replica centered in this shrine. 

She claims she never knew a match; 

No wood could touch her jaunty drive 
When she skimmed with oars or sails. 
Proof? every point she passed: 

Strands on the stormy Adriatic, 

Treacherous Cyclades, splendid Rhodes, 
The rough Propontis of Thrace, 

And a grim bight of the Pontic bay 

Where I carved her clean from tufted trees— 
High up a ridge her limbs thrummed, 

And she sang in her rustling leaves. 

Pontic Amastris and Cytorus 

Thick with box, this old and intimate 

Story is my vessel’s pride: 

Life began when she gripped your spurs, 
And her blades were baptized in your swells; 
Then rocking me through the thrashing straits, 
Agile under the fickle winds, 

She ran free as Jupiter pounced 

And blasted both her sheets from stern— 
Not a vow required 

To gods of shores, 

Streaking exotic seas 

To this clear and quiet lake. 

But so much for a rakish youth: 

Gliding into reticent age, 

She devotes herself to a staid shrine 

And the brothers one, twin-born Castor and Castor’s twit. 
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Carmen XVII 


(O Colonia, quae cupis ponte ludere longo, . . .) 


Colonia, your capers need a decent bridge: 
You're impatient to frisk— 

But not on that wretched affair, 
Supports splintered, 

Propped on reconditioned stakes ; 
Poof—and it topples into the sucking bog. 
Well here’s to a span 

That takes your heart, 

One that can spring 

The leaping priests of Mars— 

But first a personal favor, Colonia, 

A splendid practical joke: 

Just a glimpse of this Veronese, 
Flipped nose-first off your railings 
Into the muck, fat-head over heels, 
Hock-deep in the marsh’s slithery reek. 
God what a bungler! 

A snoozing infant 

Rocking off to oblivion. 

And that amazing wife! 

Plump as a swollen bud, 

Delectable as the flanks of kid, 

Plusher than luscious, bursting grapes— 
And he lets her prowl; 

Concerned? not a bit. 

Won’t even budge, 

Lolls like an alder 

Splayed in a ditch, 

Hacked through the haunch 

By Ligurian axes. 

Blithering, blacked out— 

No eyes, no ears: 

“Who—what are you? define yourself!” 
Yes Colonia, goose this sluggish lump— 
Leave his sprawled mind in slosh 

As muck grips a mule’s lead shoe. 




















Carmen VII 


(Quaeris quot mihi basiationes .. .) 


But now you want estimates? 

Totals of kisses to hold me—even cloy me? 

So: weigh and number every grain of Libyan sand 
That smothers silphium-rich Cyrenae 

Pitched between the scorching Ramgod’s shrine 
And ancient Battus’ sacred tomb; 

Or sift bright drifts of stars 

When night sweeps soft, 

Stars that watch and guide 

Our stolen loves. 

There’s your norm for kisses; 

Scores so steep will hold me— 

Glut your mad Catullus: 

Kisses pedants of love can’t count away, 

Or cataloguers snarl with devilish systems. 


Carmen XIII 


. (Cenabis bene, mi Fabulle, apud me .. .) 





Fabullus, you'll eat well, 
In a few days say, at my house; 
If the gods are good— 
And you bring food. 
Not trimmings: 
Every course, sumptuous; 
| The whole show’s yours, 
1 A sleek little girl, 
Falernian wine, and wit— 
And irresistible horseplay; 
So my corruptible friend, 
Come across and you'll eat well. 
Spiders stuff my pockets, 
Otherwise I’m strapped. 
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Payment? but of course: 
Unadulterated love, 

Or harder to come by, even rarer— 
Perfume, remarkable perfume 
Lesbia got from tiny Venuses and Cupids; 
One whiff 

And Fabullus, 

Beg Olympus 

Turn you all 

To one great 

Snuffing 

Nose. 





Carmen XXXI 


(Paene insularum, Sirmio, insularumque . . .) 


Sirmio, sweet eye 

Of the almost islands, 

And all that Neptune floats 

On still pools and the reaching waves— 
I’m elated to see you! 

Incredible: 

Thynia, Bithynia’s steppes behind me, 
But still in one piece— 

And I can see you. 

What could be better— 

Cares shucked and the head clear, 

If numb from a hard trip— 

Than to find my hearth, 

And press deep a familiar bed? 

Yes that’s worth it all! 

Delightful Sirmio, 

Laugh with your lord, 

Bubble up gladness, Lydian Lake, 
Laugh aloud, glad house! 
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(continued from page 306) 

Ricuarp McDoveatt, Maplewood, 
New Jersey, has appeared in several 
little magazines. 

Harry Morris teaches English at 
Tulane University. 

Joao Casrat pE Meo Nero, one of 
Brazil’s leading writers, is Brazilian 
Consul-General in Madrid. 

Pepro Antonio pe O iverra Ri- 
BEIRO Neto (b. San Paulo, 1908)— 
author of works on jurisprudence, 
translations from the English and 
French (including three plays of 
Shakespeare), and a draftsman and 
worker in ceramics—is preparing a 
new book of poems. 

Micuaet Porces lives in Woodland 
Hills, California. 
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1937) was born in Tananarive, Mada- 
gascar, and suicided there in 1937. 

Joun M. Ripcanp (1933- _—+), Up- 
land, California, will have his first 
book of poems, Fires of Home, pub- 
lished this Fall (Scribners: Poets of 
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Antonio Ramos Rosa’s new book 
of poems, entitled Initial Light in the 
English translation soon to be pub- 
lished, includes the poems presented 
here. 

Jean Roussexor (b. Poitiers, 1913) 
is a well-known French critic, novel- 
ist and poet. 

Larry Rusin (1930- _—+) ‘teaches 
at the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. He has just completed a novel. 

Rosert Sasatiek (b. Paris, 1923) is 
a novelist as well as poet. His collec- 
tion of poems, Les Fétes solaires 
(1955), won the Prix Guillaume Ap- 
ollinaire. 
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Léopotp Sépar-SencHor (b. Jod 
la-Portugaise, Sénégal, 1906) was » 
cently elected the first president of tk 
new republic of Sénégal. With Ain 
Césaire, he is the best known Africa 
poet writing in French today. 

EpirH SHIFFERT is an editor ¢ 
Poetry Northwest. 

Lewis Turco (1934- _—+), Clen 
land, Ohio, won the Academy ¢ 
American Poets prize last year. 































Editors and Translators: 

J. L. Acneta, Brooklyn, New Yor, 
has taught at the University of Bag. 
dad and the Italian Naval Acadeny 
(Venice), and was sometime set 
tary to Curzio Malaparte. 

Rosert Factes teaches at Princett 
University. 

Cuartes GUENTHER is a cartogt 
pher with the Air Force. 

Crark Mitts, director of Voyag 
Press, is known for his translatios 
from the French Symbolists. 

Dora M. Perrtinetza, New Yet 
City, translates from and into Fren 
Italian, Portuguese and Spanish. 

May Sarton, Cambridge, 
chusetts, has published six novels # 
five books of poetry. 

Eric Sexwin’s translations 
poems have appeared in more 
twenty magazines. He teaches at® 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Rocer SHarruck—author of 7 
Banquet Years, an account of « 
twentieth century French litera 
teaches at the University of Texas. 

Emize Snyper, editor of Hip-Po 
Poets, teaches at Dartmouth Coll 

Parricia Terry’s translations i" 
the French have appeared widely 
































(continued from inside front cover) 
The historian of the Dutch Republic, 
ohn Lothrop Motley, was American min- 
ter to Austria and to England. 

It is only in the Twentieth Century 
hat our delles lettres writers have veered 
ore and more away from participation 
public affairs. Mencken held public life 
low esteem. He said, “Every politician 
a crook until he proves himself other- 
jise,” and, as is well known, he ques- 
oned the moral integrity and ordinary 
onesty of no less a man than Abraham 
incoln. George Jean Nathan boasted that 
never voted and never served on a 
ry, and he confessed that it was of little 
pncern to him how many Armenians 
ere massacred by the Turks. 

These, of course, were extreme points 
view. But the generality of American 
riters have for almost three quarters of 
century more or less agreed with the 
sic philosophy underlying them. Theo- 
bre Dreiser barely knew who was Presi- 
nt. He was so ignorant in the realm of 
dlitics that toward the end of his life, 
he became quite senile, he whooped 
up for the Communists. Eugene O’Neill 
us completely removed from public af- 
irs. He used to marvel that Sean O’Casey 
w so much about the Irish Revolution 
d, more remarkable still, that he wrote 
out it time and again in his plays. 

In other continents the literary situa- 
follows the example of Europe rather 
that of the United States. Of the 
sin this number of the Review, Leo 
d Sedir-Senghor is the first president 
the new Republic of Sénégal, Joao 
ral de Melo Neto is Brazil’s Consul- 
ral in Madrid, and K. Shahid Hosain 


Editorial Notes 


is an industry executive in Pakistan. 

“All writing comes by the grace of 
God,” said Ralph Waldo Emerson. There 
is, of course, a profound truth in this 
remark, but it is also true that, at least 
for most writers, a continual refreshment 
gained from contact with people, es- 
pecially in their aspects as citizens, is 
necessary for the creation of a proper 
milieu for the grace of God to work in. 
Further, such an involyement may help 
to solve one of the mounting problems 
of contemporary writing: the lack of com- 
munication between the writer and his 
audience. Some of this lack is undoubtedly 
due to the unwillingness on the part of the 
audience to give a work the study it de- 
mands. But part, perhaps, is also due to 
the alienation of the writer from the 
proper and natural concerns of the au- 
dience. Good writing cannot take place 
on a private satellite; it is fed by what 
goes on in the corner grocery store and 
butcher shop and in the offices and shops 
of commerce and industry and, also, in 
the councils of government, local, national, 
and international. 

All artists grew an inch taller when 
President John F. Kennedy invited a rep- 
resentative group of them to grace his 
inauguration. Writers in particular were 
elated that the grand and wonderful 
Robert Frost read a poem on that occasion. 
The only other chief executive in modern 
American history to give recognition to a 
writer was President Theodore Roosevelt, 
who befriended Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son. The New Frontier may foreshadow a 
New Age of American artists who will 
rise in status and involve themselves in 
res publica. 
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